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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENCING No. l, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication. 


A New Sxaiss or Exonavives was commenced with the January Part—Part I—such Series consisting of SELECTED PIOTURES 
FROM sis dpe oer cee en It is ~eenagr exclusively from the Works of British Artists of the existing reser, 
one every eminent painter of the and country. It will ) a GaLLERy oF Picrvazs, 

avy caf poe = pain age try. ‘ form, therefore, 


The New Szures of the Ant—Jovanat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 
nS ae Seek an Cinarsz Lurroven Pargr,—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper Duty,—and will be regarded ass 
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HE arrangements for the 
7 completion of the Mo- 
nument proposed to be 
erected in memory of his 
late cor a Highness the 
Prince Consort will afford 
an opportunity of attest- 
ing that we are not without 
sculptors who are capable of 
pa. honour he bp mn and their 
subject in public wor! t happe 

, unleotanately, that some of the van 
y worst of our public statues are the 
a en cons — : 

Never has tribute from a sorrowing e 
to the memory of a departed prince cxcited 
interest and sympathy so universal as this 
proposed memorial to the late Prince Albert ; 
and it is the common desire that it should 
be worthy of the nation, and of him whose 
excellence it is intended to commemorate. 
The announcement of the Queen’s command 
as to its nature conveyed an intimation of a 
desire on the of her Majesty that the 
sculpture should be the joint production of 
the artists of our day. In order to 
justify an earnest deprecation of everything 
in the shape of competition, it is enough to 
recommend a comparison between statues 
resulting from competition, and others that 
have arisen from commissions uncondition- 
ally confided to men of acknowledged emi- 
nence. It cannot be supposed that the refined 
expressions arrived at y artists after a life- 
time of labour can be understood by com- 
mittees hastily constituted for the nonce, and 
composed of persons entirely incompetent to 
pronounce seriously on the intrinsic merits of 
any work of Art. 

We need not again make record of our 
9 relative to the p “Memorial ;” 
we have urged many objections against an 
obelisk, as unsuited to “ age, as ignoble in 
c , and as implying no effort of Art 
beyond that of the stone-mason. We have 
brought strong arguments in su of our 
views, but to the will of her Majesty the 

ueen we bow, the more ially as it is 
understood that the feeling of the late Prince 
Consort—ALBERT THE Goop—was in favour 
of this style of monument. We may 
that it was so, but we shall not, under the 
circumstances, say another word of comment 
on the decision—watching, however, with 
some anxiety the proceedings of the com- 
mittee under whose direction the works of 


sculpture will be placed, earnest] i 
the selection will poms as we vel He pa 


it will be—honourable to Art and creditable 
1 the coun : such names as those of the 
‘arl of Derby, the Earl of the 


Lord Mayor, and SirCharles Eastlake, P. 7) 
we accept as a sufficient guarantee of safety. 















_ The subject generally leads to a considern- 
tion of the ulterior effects of such failures as 
adegsot a hap abt + wer eye cee 


been set up in our public Th rate 
directly to the i ef the val , in 
condemnation of public taste, and proclaim 
an absence of ability in our school of 


cases the sculptor’s present gai 
long loss—his career in public monuments is 
closed by his first essay. An announcement 
has been — round of the n 
to the effect a model by Mr. Richmond 
en determined on for a statue of the 
Bishop of London, by the committee 
po re to carry out the wishes of the 
subscribers. Soon after the decease of the late 
bi this monument was in contemplatio 
and it was understood that Mr. Richmo 
was to 

ciate of 


be the sculptor. Although an asso- 

the Academy, and an eminent por- 
trait-painter, Mr. Richmond, in this line of 
Art, new to him, is in the same position as 
one of those young untried sculptors who are 
brought forward Ww — munificent with 
public money, to design realise pieces of 
commemorative and decorative sculpture, 
which, as a rule, turn out failures. The 
appointment of Sir Edwin Landseer to model 
e lions for the Nelson monument is not a 
—— for the case we mention ; for, if we 
ook around, who is there who understands 
the animal so well as Sir Edwin? he has 
studied, sketched, and painted lions, dead and 
alive, and we believe understands well the 
anatomy of the animal. Between Sir Edwin | 
Landseer and the Baron Marochetti the 
public, we are assured, will see (when they 
come) four such studies of the animal as the 
world has not yet seen. Mr. Richmond's 
case is not el with that of Sir Edwin 
Landseer—the latter has modelled very spi- 
rited things, he is even now a fresh student 
of animal life; we know of no one, even in 
any European school, who will equal him in 
such a work, but we could name eight or ten 
sculptors whose known works should have 
entitled them to consideration in preference 
to an artist who has a reputation only—cer- 
tainly a high one—for portraits in water- 
colour. We have not yet seen Mr. Rich- 
mond’s work, we cannot therefore assert that 
he is certain to increase the number of our 
eminently bad sculptures; but we do assert 
that the manner in which this monument 
has been got up is that to which we are 
indebted for those screaming figures that 
foreigners naturally a assume to be 
among the most ny instances of our 
school of sculpture, because they occupy the 
most public sites in our capital. In our free 
and happy land money and committees can 
be got to carry out any plausible bp sero. 
and t there is always an affluence of surviving 
friends ready to devote themselves as com- 
mittee-men for the commemoration of de- 


worth. These committees have no 
oom in favour of men acknowledged to 


their number secures the votes of the rest for 
a young man of transcendant genius, who 


formed against him from jealousy of his 
exalted powers. The t is that he is 
— with one ae re ee 

imself, a martyr to the cruelty igno- 
rance of his friends. 


Foreigners will never look beyond Trafalgar 
uare to estimate the quality of our school 
sculpture. It will never be believed that 


the best works of our 
the best works of all 
schools are allotted the most — _ 
The pages of Indian history are lustrous w! 

of Napier and Havelock. Even the 


these are not among 
school; because to 


at the head of their profession, but one of | rep 


has been kept in obscurity by a combination | p 





us this ; 
thing isclear enough. Likeness is the “ asses’ 
bridge ” of sculptors; to pass it, powers of no 
cast are le. Happy is 

the sculptor who has to deal with an un- 
known quantity—a person whose dust may, 
even centuries ago, have fulfilled the sordid 
office ascribed by Hamlet, in supposition, to 
the clay of Cesar. If Marochetti had con- 
sulted Meyrick or the ancient chroniclers for 
his Coeur de Lion, it is probable he would 
have put a mace into his instead of a 
sword ; and it is certain that he would have 
loaded both the king and his destrier with 
heavy trappings that had been much less 
a e in fact than in artistic taste. 
arochetti was not bored to death by le 
who had known Richard, who knew that he 
was tending to ne eye that he was only of 

t, 


a certain heigh at his face was round, and 
he showed his teeth when he spoke. Maro- 
chetti has had to do only with a chivalrous 


ideal, and he has carried it to the verge of the 
theatrical : there is all but a ion of the 
foot-lights. To this the very business-like 
statues in St. Stephen's Hall present a marked 
contrast. It es us as , and yet, 
being right, it ought not to be a matter of 
pe that so many men of different ery 
an feelings should (except, perhaps, Baily), 
i ndently of each other, agree in the ex- 
clusion of superficial demonstration, and in the 
adoption of thought and argument. Artists 
who are c to commemorate recently 
deceased celebrities have to work up to two 
impressions very different from each other. 
These are the conception left in the public 
mind by the attributes and reputation of the 
individual, and the social remembrance of the 
person by friends and acquaintances. We 
should have better sculpture if the statues of 
our great men were o until their 
contem rations away. 
Had dis Yoso onbed cantden «2 insist 
upon the precise form of Nelson's cocked hat, 
and the cut of his coat, Baily would have 
been able to have made a better statue, but 
there were Sir Thomas Hardy, Admiral 
Pascoe, and others, who had seen the last of 
Nelson on the quarter-deck of the Victory, 
and nothing wood suit them but a fac-simile 
of the man. There was, by the way or 
competition for this monument, but the Duke 
of Wellington said that it should be nothing 
but a column—and a column it is. What is 
it that has rendered so odious Wyatt's statue 

of the Duke at Hyde Park corner? Nothing 

but the great pains taken by the artist to 

roduce the entire personal equipment as it 

was worn at the great battle. In his statue 

of George IIL, in Cockspur Street, the same 

recision is observable, and so entirely is the 

mind of the artist absorbed by small exacti- 

tudes, that no thought can be given to the 

relief of the figure ; hence the most offensive 

stiffness, and this is conspicuous in many of 

our public works. One great secret of Maro- 

chetti’s success is that he makes his subjects 
doing something, and the action is generally 
appropriate and g His Duke of Sa- 
voy is sheathing his sword ; Ceeur de Lion 
is commanding « charge; but between the 
dates of these works there is a wide interval, 
and during that interval Marochetti has learnt 
the utter worthlessness of smal] trimmings as 
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both man and horse, if the satis Ses 
e breath of life wherewith to animate his 
on We have called the Richard a 
sketch ; it is nothing — = he pry 
in his Duke of Savoy w e ought 1 
have done, he has lef — in his Richard 
e ought to have done. : 
~ his ous statue of Frederick the 
Great, at Berlin, Rauch dared not have 
brought forward the ki without his cocked 
hat, old square-tai bare blue coat, 
and the other items that are so dear to the 
Prussians, as portions of the royal equipment ; 
but Rauch has carried all this off by giving 
to Frederick in the bronze a jaunty ease 
which, perhaps, old Fritz in the flesh never 
knew. But therein lies the of the 
' seulptor—the eye is seduced into followin 
lines that break into curves and — whic 
lighten the smaller quantities of the com 
sition, and give, uently, a living elas- 
ticity to the whole. e figure is so fine that 
it alone would have been sufficient; but in 
every similar case, when too much is at- 
tempted, the best is in some degree disquali- 
fied by the worst. To complete the history, 
Frederick's contemporaries must assist, and 
many of these are indifferent statues. Who- 
ever would have dreamt that old Fritz would 
have made so fine a statue? The Prussians 








gave their thoet popular king to their best 
sculptor, and the result is a grand work. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that everything 
connected with Frederick should be dearly 
remembered—his flute, and even his cane, 
contribute to the story ; but these might have 
well been spared. In their ‘Frederick’ the 
Prussians wanted a creditable national work. 
They had no faith in rising young men of 
— and genius, but they gave it to their 
man, there it is. 

We have said that our bad aw im- 
presses foreigners most unfavourably; but 
not only these—the bulk of our own country- 
men are ignorant that anything much better 
than the statues in Traf Square can be 
produced by our school. A —— of 
Art is necessary to the indication the 
telling points of a well-contrived composi- 
tion ; but the slightest attention to natural 
form and movement is all that is neces- 
sary for the condemnation of the statue of 
General Napier, in Trafalgar Square, as per- 
haps the oe of sculpture in Eng- 
land. The moral and relative worthlessness 
of the work exceeds tenfold its formal im- 

fection. To see in these days a mass so 











ull and soulless, and to remember that it is 
the work, less of a striving sculptor than of | 
« company of gentlemen who constituted | 
themselves a committee of taste—to see and | 
remember these things, we say, must lead to | 
the conclusion that there is not even a 


by those committees who thus indecently ex- 
pose their too freshly dead friends to public 
animadversion ; for how much soever we may 
| soaey our great men for the good they have 
one their country, we can never forgive 
their re-appearance among us in such guise 
as they present thamesives in Trafalgar 
uare. 
ere is not in the history of sculpt 
any record of an artist who has hoon tones 
uniformly successful as a bust-maker than 
Hehnes ; indeed his Clarkson, and some 
others of his works successfully emulate the 
most vaunted productions of any time or 
school, including even those of the most 
professors of the Rhodian art. In- 
stances of an equal excellence exhibited by 
one man in different d ents of Art are 
pape mm rare. To Behnes has been given 
= Saguiee facility in hitting at once, in the 
: ll — full of life and intelli- 
; that power has secured him 


ho 





modicum of taste or Art-intelligence shared | th 








oqpeoenition, Saiing forty years, in this de- 


ent of his art, such as no man 


im has ever enjoyed. But his statues have 
nothing of the quality of his busts. His 
Babington, in St. Paul’s, is the best of his 
full-length figures: it has more of natural 
ease than any other of his statues, which are 
generally stiff and timid. Unfortunately, his 
most conspicuous—that of Havelock—is his 
worst; but the odium rests entirely with the 


committee that managed this business, as 


usual, the most eminent figure sculptors 


wanted faith sufficient to induce them to com- 
pete. The show of statuettes, we remember: 


was conspicuously deficient of merit; the | 


decision was uently made in favour of 
the most striking likeness. Yet, with all its 
faults, this statue is much preferable to that 
of General Napier. 


In vain do we in this case hope for good | i 
expected 


out of evil. It might have been 

that these two statues would operate as a 
caveat to committee-men who desire late in 
life to cultivate a taste for the beautiful. 
But even in this direction the statues are 
useless. The city is plunging recklessly into 
Art-complications, and refuses to be saved. 
Last year a proposition was put forth for five 
statues for the Mansion House. The com- 
missions were opened to competition, and the 
competition was limited to three names for 
each statue. When the result is d we 
find among the rejected MacDowell, M 

and Weekes, and among the successful can- 
didates men of a standard by no means equal 
to them, and one artist entirely unknown. 
Such a result was, perhaps, brought about by 
canvassing, the usual resource when mediocre 
talent is to be forced into notice; but this 
expedient surely precipitates the public cen- 
sure on the head of every sculptor who owes 
his success in competition to such means. 

To those who may be cognisant of the tone 
of the discussions held in relation to the 
selection of these models, it may not be sur- 
prising that three such men as those just 
named should be rejected, yet to the general 
— the simple fact suggests that the Aca- 

emy has done 


“ Something disgracious in the city’s eye.” 


But there is no ground for such a supposition. 
There was patronage to the amount of some- 
thing like £4000, and had such been in a 
matter of ordinary city business, it had un- 
doubtedly been well deposed of. But yet it 
cannot be said that the city has not learned 


something since its first Art-essay, the deco- | are treated with a suavity of manner and 
ration of the Exchange, which we believe | 


was the first public Fine Art commission the 
city had given since the erection of the two 
far-famed statues in Guildhall. First and 
last, some thousands have been expended in 
ose miserable arabesques—an exhibition 
utterly unworthy of the City of London. 
_ The man who set up the statue of Napoleon 
in the Place Vendéme—whose name, at this 
moment of writing, alas! we forget—that 
sculptor was ridiculed when he said that the 
Greek and Latin would be shaken out of the 
draperies of modern sculpture. The pupils of 
David and the whole of the theatrical school 
were scandalised—they wanted a Napoleon 
Cesar Augustus, without omission of any- 
thing necessary to the personal style of a 
Roman emperor. But the sculptor knew the 
feeling of the army and that of the Parisians 
—to them there was no Napoleon without 
the grey coat and the cocked hat of Eylau, 
Wagram, and Austerlitz ;* and that artist was 





* Since the above was written it is underst 
Emperor of the French has given pdm vvny By nha 


uction of the statue of N 
mman emperor. This is apoleon I. in the ofa 


.s b 
the solicitude with which all 
kept in sight of the French people 





FRE 


/some Greek temple; yet the commission 
could not have been given to a better man, 
Cloaks and back draperies, as we see them 


and elegant 

the figure, pure simple, with a plain coat 
and nether continuations, is Foley’s statue of 
> ote a eT oy but the reli 
thought, purpose of the figure are 
expression charming : Goldsmith was safe ir 
such hands. 


Among the best examples we have of recent 
personal and characteristic sculpture are the 
statues in St. Stephen’s Hall, in the entrance 
to the Houses of Parliament. Of these there 
are twelve, whereof about two-thirds are ad- 
mirable works; three or four are weak and 
heavy. They are productions of the best 
artists of our time. That there are some of 
them not equal to the most successful works 
of their authors shows the rule of i 
wabilc works son wooqeal, and comple 

ublic works are un and com 
Laperteations in salvanene are vain. It were 
simply absurd to say that if Baily’s Fox be 
a failure, the commission should have been 
iven to Foley because his statue is a success. 
oley might have read Fox differently, and 
et his work ey have been inferior to 
Baily’s, while the latter, in treating the sub- 
<< the other, might have surpassed him. 

e sculptors who have contributed statues 
to that hall will never be subjected to a more 
severe trial than they undergo there. Those 





} 
| 





figures that are in anywise defective have 
their demerits e by contrast, and 
by the same test is the constitutional feeling 
of cash artist indicated. Some of the studies 


deli of attention which has become ha- 
bitual from the agape ~ of female sub- 
j and hence a ess of expression in- 
pees Dabo the known masculine character 
of the individual. But we must accept these 
statues for better for worse; and it is but 
justice to say of them, that they constitute @ 
— of — al er — = 
ot ly numerous, of our : 
What we wish to point out here is the in- 


i sites, they 
Rey 
vancement: such evidences ~ ¥ not to 
be false, but true; yet they never be 
true so long as the most reputed sculptors of 
our school are not employed, and these will 
not oer themes the Paends of on ok 
te canvass e an 
artist, or one, at least, not favourably known 
in statuesque iture. The essays of the 
most eminent men are unequal, but evdl 
their failures are not without 
essential excellence, that declare the master: 
as far transcending the student. 


——— 
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LE 


EXHIBITION OF 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





ug thirty-sixth annual exhibition of this 
jee te ; ned, on the 13th of February, 
at their galleries in Edinburgh ; and it was 
satisfactory to see such a display of artistic 
talent, in spite of all the temptations to cen- 
tralisation presented by London exhibitions. 
It cannot be doubted that these temptations 
are great, and it is now a fact which cannot 
be gainsayed, and need not be ignored, that, 
with very few exceptions, nearly all the 
best of the Scottish artists reserve their best 
works for the Royal Academy in the first 
instance, and that only their second-rate 
works are sent for exhibition in Edin . 
or their best works only after they have been 
seen in London. This course, if persistently 
| persevered in, will gradually and surely under- 
| mine the reputation of an annual gathering 
| superior heretofore, as still, to any other exhi- 
| bition out of London; and this, in turn, may 
| seriously affect those characteristics of d 





| and dignity of colour, which so forcibly 
| tinguish the Scottish from the English school 
| of Art. 
| Before glancing at the pictures, two other 
preliminary subjects may be noticed : first, 
the’abolition of the private view ; and second, 
the recent law against margins for water- 
colour drawings. ‘There ap to be a 
growing feeling against what is known as the 
private view in London, and in Edinburgh 
this feeling seems to have been so strong as 
to have abolished that time-honoured insti- 
tution. The reasons usually i 
the private view may be resolved into two, 
or at most three. It is said to be a great 
disadvantage to the public, and also to the 
artists, inasmuch as it prevents a fair compe- 
tition for the works exhibited; this is to a 
great extent true, because the prominent 
dealers are certain by one means or another 
to secure admission, and they buy up many 
of the most saleable, if not the best pictures, 
before the public, who become the ultimate 
purchasers, have any opportunity of seeing 
what is for sale. Like other portions of the 
middle-men system, this in pictures has two 
aspects; and whatever it may be to Art and 
the public in its broader and higher aspects, 
it is certainly beneficial to those artists from 
whom the dealers purchase. As a pecuniary 
matter, if an artist puts his price upon his 
work before it is sent for exhibition, it can- 
not matter to him much from whom he gets 
the money—although, as a matter of feeling, 
it must be more pleasant to sell a picture to 
a gentleman who will hang it in his dining- 
room, and keep it there, than to have it 
hawked all over the country, after the 
exhibition closes, in search of a customer. 
Besides getting the same amount of money— 
if the artist gets that—he is sure also to 
his fame more loudly and widel poathe 
the dealer who has bought than by any 
private gentleman who may become pur- 
ae of his picture; and through this extra 
! lowing of the trumpet, the artist’s reputa- 
|| Son is extended, and his prices are raised. 
18 18 an immediate and positive advan- 
» Which few men are able to resist in any 
walk of life; and artists, like others, are 
cal pen or » Ler of this commer- 
‘tai principle. On the other th 
has its dastventtonn by al nt hang ores large 
er of patronage into a few and 
Get y making the artists dependent on 
; — not only for wipe reputation, but 
de read. Suppose the pictures to be in a 
ozen hands, it is clear that this number by 
combination could both make and unmake 
Wwputations to a considerable extent, and that 


the artists which they did not choose to 


ees 














patronise, might be starved into compliance, 
or even out of existence. But even those 
certainty as of dealers 

could only live by doing business, they have 
every motive commercially to change the 
favourites as often as possible among that very 
large class of buyers who care very much for ex- 
ing the works of unfashionable for those 

of fashionable artists. We have purposely 
stated es point in an abstract form, 
so as to avoid expressing any present opinion 
on the question ied in Edinburgh opinion 
seems to be more matured upon the subject, 
and hence we suppose the abolition of the 


private view to all except the members of the | fro’ 


press, and even these for two hours only, on 
the afternoon before the public opening of the 
exhibition. Another objection vfered to the 
private view system is the amount of irrita- 
tion and annoyance which it creates, both 
among artists and those with whom they may 
be brought into contact in business or other- 
wise. London it is openly spoken of as 
the right of a purchaser to have a ticket for 
the private view from the artist whose pic- 
ture has been bought, while the other two or 
three tickets are watched for by a dozen of 
the artist’s friends, three-fou of whom 
must be disappointed, and who mentally, if 
not orally, accuse him of ingratitude for over- 
looking them. In Edinburgh or Dublin the 
matter becomes worse, from the friendships, 
and therefore the claimants, being more nu- 
merous; and on this ground the abolition of 
the private view must be a great relief. An- 
other reason akin to this, and also a great 
advantage, is the abolition of that bitterness 
which exhibitors feel who are not academi- 
cians or associates, at a systematic exclusion 
from the rooms on a day when many are 
admitted who have at least no ter claim. 
It may be long before the Art-bodies in the 
metropolis adopt the same policy, but in 
Edinburgh the academy has at least ventured 
on a bold and dignified experiment, and all 
interested in upholding the social honour and 
ition of the artist must anxiously watch 
or its results, because, if successful, it will 
be another link of that “ patronage” broken, 
under which the professors of Art have so long 
groaned in this country. ; 
The other preliminary point which requires 
attention = eo Peep pee is a 
respecti e framing of water-colour draw- 
iis ade oben ls these works to be 
framed up to the , the same as oil- 
pictures ; and we understand the plea for its 
adoption was want of Now it is evi- 
dent that all the artists, whatever the mate- 
riel of their art, have a eer w | interest in 
economising space ; and, provided that no class 
is unjustly sacrificed, all have an interest in 
ing the end this law was meant to 
serve. e Scottish Academy, moreover, 
had precedent for its adoption, and in the 
exhibition of both of the London Societies 
of Painters in Water-colours margins are 
strictly prohibited. With great deference, 
we submit to the northern academy that 
the cases are by no means parallel. In these 
exhibitions, where all are water-colours, each 
artist is put on terms of equality with his 
neighbour, both in his La cy” and his 
mode of framing, and if one looks feeble and 
another strong, the difference simply indi- 
cates the respective powers of 


If the Scottish my set apart one | § 


room exclusively for water-colour works, the 
members —_ fairly demand compliance 
with the London system of framing. But it 
is not so; and so long as pictures in oil and 
water-colours are mixed not only in the same 





to decry scene-painting as a branch of Art, 
in its proper place ; but scenes differ as much 
m pi as one star differeth from 
another. Neither is the question of space 
insurmountable, because on an average, the 
frames of the larger drawings under the new 
rule will average four inches, and if be 
the only object sought, a one-inch slip with 
a three-inch margin would be an exact equi- 
valent, while drawings of smaller size might 
be limited to a slip and a margin of two 
inches, which would probably afford an abso- 
lute addition of : some such arrange- 
ment would give the water-colour artists in 
Scotland a much fairer chance of success than 
they can possibly have under this new and 
most unfortunate rule. 
Not being afflicted with the popular pre- 
— reget but, on the con- 
, believi at a rtrait is a t 
<a of ak ae shall ork se the ilse 
of the pictures with — in which 
the exhibition is strikingly and peculiarly 
strong. In this branch the name of the 
honoured president is indeed a tower of 
strength. Sir John Watson Gordon unde- 
niably stands at the head of the professional 
rtrait painters of Europe, and some of his 
t recent productions adorn the walls of 
these exhibition rooms, although the indi- 
vidual merits of these works cannot again be 
entered on, as they have been already seen in 
London, and noticed in the Art-Journal of 
June last, when exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. John Philip, R.A., also appears here 
as a portrait painter, in two of the most 
exquisite cabinet its produced in modern 
times. The portrait of the lady, ny by B. 
Johnstone, is especially fascinating, asa 
likeness and as 8 oa of Art; for seldom 
has exquisite ease been combined with fasci- 
nating colour, or the carelessness of artistic 
power been more successfully controlled by 


the ore | care of genius. The por- 
trait of Mr. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A., is quite 
ual to the other in artistic qualities, and 
has a vigour ofits own, besides the quality 
of likeness; and both show o- if ven im 4 
referred cabinet portraits to his presen ’ 
fre would at once eclipse all English compe- 
titors for fame in that departm 


respects from those of Mr. Philip, but 

equally tender in feeling, and in an equal 

dee on Kabler of West Shanon, 
‘ 

ee ae ‘roel, is an admirab le sub- 


bn, doling with 





room, but also intermixed with each other, 
it seems neither reasonable to the artists, nor 
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for suecess on the aerial beauty which he has | 
Geown over the unobtrusive richness of the | 
apartment, and the charms of the landscape | 


ar blinks kindly in the biel, 

"When blithe I turn my spinning-wheel ;” 
and the wheel seems absolutely whizzing, as 
the sunbeams stream through the Ww, 


i of light and colour rt ue 
destroy all sense of paint. is is one e 
i a Ash, end mover bes Mr. 


gest trium ; 
larvey more ly displayed his sur- 
passing skill of transmitting ents into 
colour, than in this very high-class picture- 
portrait. 

The its by Francis Grant, R.A., 


have beauties of their own, and nothin 


ntle feeling which pervades the figures on 
nis canvases; but take his portrait of the 


Duke of Buccleuch as an example, and in 
colour and general power it is feeble and un- 
impressive. The likeness is good, although 
it ‘might have been less careworn with ad- 
vantage, because his Grace, although thought- 
ful, is not careworn in expression; and the 
drawing of the figure is as truly a likeness as 
the face, which is a high quality in por- 
traiture: but in colour it looks a mere ow, 
in contrast with the portraits by which it is 
surrounded. And ee oun it be, —— 
some of the grandest most e 
Raeburn’s works, in the hall for’ which we 
understand it to be destined? Mr. Grant 
should again take counsel from the depth 
and dignity of the Scottish school of colour, 
and retouch this it = the = ge 
it be suspended beside such magnificent an 
powerful portraits as that of old Spens, and the 


is the ‘ Holy Water,’ by John Philips, R.A., 
some Speak ae and children, ‘the 
roperty of ur Burnand, Esq., Stoke 
Kewington, and s very choice specimen of 
the artist ; but, with all its high qualities of 
colour and dexterity, is it not as 
now as the works of Murillo, Velasquez, or 


of captious depreciation, but from a sincere 
desire that the works of a great artist should 
keep their place in the 
and be to pestentiy. ‘ey they 
examples t co as 
vous ‘a i historical pai 
comparatively nothing excep 
Congregation of i 
Drummond, R.S.A., a picture remarkable for 
honest y and the faithful development of 
thought; and these, with its high aims, are 
more than sufficient to atone for a few minor 
defects, which we care not to point out, the 
chief being want of tone; and if on this 
int Drummond could catch a portion of 
Philips's — his pictures, which are always 
genuine, both in thought and age, ere. 
would be still more appreciated. ‘ Dante 
ing his Friends in Inferno,’ William 
—s R.S.A., is another work of sterling 
merit, and quite equal to anything the artist 
has accomplished. There is also ‘ Luther,’ by 
J. Noel Paton, exhibited in London last May ; 
and a clever, but too careless —_ called 
‘One of Cromwell’s Divines,’ by John Pettie. 
These may be said to represent the historical 
inting of Scotland in this exhibition, and 
it may be asked without offence whether the 
present is equal to the and whether 
twenty years ago it would have been possible 
to have got wp an exhibition displa e 





other worthies, which now adorn the hall of 
the Royal Company of Archers in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Graham Gilbert, RS.A., nobly sus- 
tains his reputation as a colourist in a 
variety of works, but especially in the por- 
trait of a My owe a blue dress, which solves 
more fully even Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy the problem, whether fine colour is com- 
ible with a of blue. Gains- 
borough ev: the difficulty by warm 
shadows and red reflected lights, which blue 
never could have borne; but this portrait 
more successfully meets, and as successfully 
overcomes, the ulty. 
Fe eri 
irable ts ; e the por- 
ine Ni N 


th 
same dearth of pictures in the his- 
tory? Everybody knows it moel Fy 3 been 
impossible ; and it behoves the young Scottish 
artists to consider what this lowering of sub- 
ject tends to, and whether any national school 
can perpetuate itself in Scotland on a basis 
destitute of thought and high effort. It is 
the struggle to think deeply, and to develop 
the thought worthily in whatever sphere, 
that has made Scotland what it is among 
the European nations. In mere dexterity 
and cleverness of production Scotchmen have 
no renown, and unless the artists prove an 
exception to these general without the 
elements of thought and effort anes as 
well as ing, the Scottish school, hither- 
to so nobly sustained, must come to nought. 





trait (E Nichol, R.S.A.) by Mr. ;W. 
Douglas, R.8.A., is one of the most vigorous 
examples of colour in the exhibition, although 
the dress and accessories of the are evi- 
dently in an unfinished state. e portraits 
by John J. Napier fully sustain the rising 
reputation of this young artist, that of George 
Harvey, R.S.A., painted for Mr. Napier, of 
Shandon, being one of the most attractive 
likenesses in the rooms, although, as a work 
of Art, it is, however well painted, wanting 
in those attributes which are technically 
—_ prerysy _— as “quality” and “tex- 
ure,” that is, © appearance int is too 
evident, and the wat seems ie deans been 
rather thin when It was used—at least these 
are the as translations we can 


offer of two and i : 
Ape expressive technical 


Many more portrai 
Colin Smith, K.8.A., Norman Macbeth, 
Gavin ; but how the former should have 
Lord Panmure’s head w 
body, and called it a 


it of the late 
at War, must be looked on as one 
of those anomalies from which even able 


artists are not always exem 


Beyond all doubt the best picture exhibited 





en 


its there oe 


That will not necessarily prevent Seotchmen 
from painting as Wilkie and Geddes did, and 
as Roberts and Philips, Faed and Grant 
| will, we hope, long continue to do; but the 
| Scottish school will become extinct when the 
| resident a content themselves with bits 

instead of pictures, because English artists 
will for a century beat them in the cleverness 
with which their bits are done. 

__ There is no want of what may be called 
illustrative art in the exhibition. Paton’s 
‘Dowie Dens of Yarrow’ has previously 
been seen in London ; 20 has ‘The Border 
Widow,’ by W. B. Scott, and Lewis's ‘ Wait- 
iug for the Ferry,’ and one or two other pic- 
tures by various artists, among whom are 
Frith, Houston, Creswick, and the Linnells. 
But these have already the ordeal of 
| — and attention be confined now 
ictures not previously known to our 
seodens, Taking these in the order of the 





pon Earl Renal | (asutogue, ‘Nipped in the Bud,’ by Samuel |i 


ome tion ot painfel beste 
apprecia’ a subject, an 
eune oe i rope ory, the evident 
e in his ‘ 
perty of Robert Horne, Esq., aah iy 
of the best works exhibited—well thought out, 


, subtle 
what is 
of 





i 
E 
i 
oe 


to the es,’ Harvey, R.S.A., is 
some well painted sheep in a clever lan ; 
but the gid is. ual to the other of 

picture. Keely ell exhibits one or two 


; and 
’ 

‘ Leaving Romney by. .2, Bs is one of 
the best pictures ever exhibited y this artist. 


‘ The Ferry Boat bringing Home the Bride,’ 


which the works of this 
so conspicuous ; and there are some 

fancy pictures from the easels of Archer, 
Houston, Nichol, Ballantyne, as well as from 
the eminent it-painters G Gil- 


tar Romer res iene a = 
su oung 
are not i the pevgeion of their former 
ears ; but to them so much has been said in- 
directly that no positive criticism is necessary 
on individual works which mark no P x, sone 
‘Idle Hours,’ by Thomas Graham, is the “ sen- 
sation ” picture of the season, and both that 
and his ‘ Normandy Woman’ have 
vigour about them, but whether of t 
or mere execution is not so evident. 
first looks like a recollectio n of Lewis, and 
the other a recollection of Philip se strongl A 
that we er waiting to proph on 
merits ing at the glance, but which 
rather diminished than improved by closer 
scrutiny. . 
In landscape there are a great many credit- 
able works, and a few very good pictures. 
Among the landscape pain D. O. Hill, 
R.S.A., continues to lead in all the higher 
elements of and feeling, and had the 
fo: und of some of that artist’s works been 
equal to the sky and distance, their import- 
ance as a whole would have been greatly 
increased. Fraser, the Academician elect, 
shows also decided progress in bie ene 
tions; while Macculloch, as usual in 
pictures of Highland scenery, pubetitutes pore 
tiness for ur. Among the 
younger artists there is much merit; and om 
of the most meritorious is ‘ Oaks in Summer, 
by Smart: but some of the highest clei 
in the exhibition are not Mi rt 
sca’ inters, such as R.S. Lauder’s *} 
J. ©. Lauder’s ‘Venice,’ and Harvey's fine, 
a ange sketchy 








exhibition shows a 
able work, but a low average 
more valuable, the , 
themes developed with 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. wae detained in Rouse See pore tel tn dae cn, Na copii. 
he wrote, it is presu ed to the churches in Galatia, Ephegus, 
Pant XVI.—ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES. Cuar. I. Nog ae and ay sg his epistle Philemon. On his release, in 63, 





OME, as the centre of the great Christian church io Rowe be Son em eee arrested, under the persecuti 
that bears its name, and which, during so many | sent prisoner to Rome; during this second vii ry pda 
centuries, held undisputed sway over almost to Timothy, and, it is thought, that to _ Pacgpond ack His 





z 
i 
3 


Greek, or i will 
stands. It is a remarkable manifestation of that Supreme Power which | at least, where it was assumed to have been administered, were held to be 
“ordereth all things,” that the city inhabitants first sought by the | sufficiently void of taint as to render them n i 
most diabolical means to quench the newly-risen light of Christianity, | Christian rites; and these became the first 
should ut continny Seengh Seahe Deen be the throne of the | name of Basilice, that by which they had al 
ass sovereign ruler of the Christian wor! es hye bee vane Ps Suen eam applied to any building having 
own confession, “‘ persecuted the church unto death,” should have yielded up the isti 





his life in the same city, an ss oe to the doctrines he | more ancient structures as 

once despised. Unhappily the baptism of has been a ceremony not | authorities, twelve of these Basilice, others enumerate only seven; but all 

confined to heathen emperors. are of comparatively modern date, St. Peter's standing pre-eminent among 
The precise period when a Christian church—we are speaking of a com- | them all. 

munity, not of an edifice—was first established in Rome, has never been 

satisfactorily determined. A body of Christians must have existed there | as tribunals, in which the bishops and others administered penance to the 

prior to St. Paul’s first journey to the city, as a prisoner, a.p. 61, for his | guilty, and the Eucharist to the 
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,; THE BASILICA OF 8. MARIA MAGGIORE. 

accounting for the resemblance which the early Christian churches bear to | hands of St. Peter himself, and who was Bishop of Rome at the end of the 
the anche Basilice, that nothing could a d at first sight more appro- first — erected, in the year 90, an — = pteek poet ng 
priate then the ides of imitating 's tribunal of justice in the construction of Church of . Peter's now stands ; ome cee geen 
the new churches, in which the bi and priests were to administer a | the site of 8. Pietro in Montoric, was nk p> trevadle og eaten, “7 
kind of spiritual justice. This remar meron pee: by the fact of the | first Christians suffered martyrdom. an the early Christian martyrs 
bishop's throne being laced in the apsis, or recess corresponding to harmonise with the replies given by some o aie 0 toe quan 
the curved recess of hemicycle, as tt was called, of the ancient Basilioe. | to their tors when under examination, ce yw 
It is, however, more probable that the obvious convenience of the Basilicse | accredited fact of the come Se Dae ane an anaaer aaa it 
led the early Christians to adopt the principles of that form of building, as | performance of their nig & ws iene Ge fa ale 0 Ole 
these edifices were both light and spacious, and better adapted to the cere- | would, of course, have been public; ny ae 
monies of the new religion than the temples of the pagans.” * sumption. © : of new ~— 
_ Tradition says that St. Anacletus, who had received ordination from the | as a chapel squeneey” been afterwards applied to it; yet word 





* Cyclopedia. Art. Basilica. : itself seems to signify a 
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i ected 1 oratory, which, with the various | 

yh? may yer) diferent ebsequnt time, is ae ty J ona oa, 

ia in Trastevere. It was almost entire | 
Sind wg Tro mage | th of : 
~ ‘ j in Rome icly icated Or | : 
sh eh pet ry Nobo building del _ fumedly ths od | dream is said to have et ro same ni 

ve uu * * . 0 
~a tnd vee fe vege he r eaeiath te date back to the times of the — who is, aoaes Pr: ver tnd 
tag *Y ae ot this camaie was given in the Art-Journal for | succeeding snow 

Antonines. engrav vision 


SPee 


-} 
iF 


d the Roman noble immediately commenced 
ng ibed. | it at their joint expenee. ‘The first title given 
1859 (p. 303) ; where it is also See to Bt Petar’ is that of St. John Lateran, ut Niven, foes the miracle of the suaw-clgenn i 
The ica nent in a mayo to speak of at nome length ina meet pre = Basilica of Liberius, and afterwards took 
hich we occas: : i fter this; it occu- its bei largest 
The Basitica apd taageny? be Ean —— ri _~ street leading | known, on account of its being the of the 
pies a commanding 


FERRE 














; sng arch, at a com- 
dedicated to the Virgin. The interior is considered the finest of its kind feet—except where it has been broken by an ——— 8 on either side. 
it the world, and tho: it has undergone many alterations and additions | ratively late period, to afford an ena sty fluted Corinthian 

; all tending to destroy, or at least impair, the sim- The upper wall resting on this entablature nber with, the columns ; the 
» its form has not been changed, and it still pilasters, white and gold, corresponding = oe pictures, ted im 
of the ancient Basilice than any capitals are gilded. Between these ase 
can be more beautiful and im ing mosaic, illustrative of the histories 
is given on the — page, taken at | Joshua: 
ong side is that of Clement IX., of 
299 ; that on the left is Nicholas IV., 
- The immense nave is divided from the side aisles | 
lonic columns of white marble, supposed to have been taken pa 
the Temple of Juno Lucina : these co! 


umns support an entablature gold of Peru, the first, it is said, t to 
the entire length of the nave— about two hundred and eighty ica, and presented to Pope Alexander VI. 
——————————— 
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numerous chapels attached to it, all of them more or less i- 
a oe called the Borghese Chapel is most one by ite eonly 
decorations ; it was built in 1608, by Paul V. The altar of this chapel is 
decurated with a picture of the Virgin holding the infant Christ ; a work 
traditionally pil to the ist St. Luke, and authoritatively pro- 
nounced to be so by @ papal bull 1 to the wall. It is unquestionably 
a very ancient painting, but we are quite incredulous as to its presumed 
authorship, even supposing that St. Luke was really an artist. On the 
festival of the Assumption, August 15th, the Basilica is the scene of an 
imposing ceremonial ; the pope annually on that day performs high mass 
there in person, and from the external Saleony pronounces his benediction 

n the le. 

Y The Bird important Basilica is that of the “ Holy Cross” (Santa Croce 
in Gerulasemme), founded by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great. This lady, tradition says, set forth on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, urged, as the story goes, by a dream to undertake the journey, to 
visit the Holy Sepulchre, 5 
and to endeavour to find 
the identical cross on 
which Christ was cruci- 
fied. With much dif- 
ficulty she accomplished 
the latter object, and not 
only discovered this, but 
the veritable tablet on 
which Pilate’s inscription 
was written, and some of 
the nails that fastened the 
victim to the cross. . The 
nails, a portion of the 
wood, and some of the 
earth of Mount Calvary, 
were brought by the em- 
press to Rome: she gave 
the frst to her son, who 
caused them to be °in- 
serted into his helmet and 


the bit of his c : 
the wood was winced ia 


a silver casket, and de- 
posited in thecrypt under 
the Basilica; and the 
sacred earth was dug into 
the soil of the site where- 
on the church was built; 
hence its name. Among 
the numerous relics here 
shown to visitors are 
some bones said to be 
those of the English mar- 
tyr, Thomas 4 ket. 
The only other Basilica 
to which it is thought 
necessary to draw atten- 
tion in this paper is that 
of San Paolo, standing 
about a mile and a half 
from the Porta San Paolo, 
on the road to Ostia. 
Prior to the year 1824 
the a n Paolo 
was t which, 
more than pel prs 
offered the greatest at- 
tractions to the student 
of Christian Art, on ac- 
count of its extreme an- 
tiquity, its beauty, and 
the innumerable objects 
of interest contained 
therein: but in July of 
that year a fire most un- 
fortunately broke out in 
the building, while some 
repairs were going on, 


and destroyed t r 
part of an edifice in 
which for fifteen hundrea 
years Christian worship- 
~ assembled. The first temple erected on the site was built 
A ~ ee Constantine over the tomb of the Apostle Paul, who 

Thenl _martyrdom some little distance from it. In the Emperor 
; oy erected another—that which was burnt in 1824; it was com- 

pleted by the Emperor Honorius, and restored by Leo III. in the eighth 
— Not very long after its destruction the pe commenced rebuild- 
ng it in a style of magnificence far surpassing fhe old edifice ; contribu- 
-— in aid of the work have liberally been made by the Roman Catholics 
‘ ron Bases, ond the most skilful artists have been | upon 
completely finished. 8 long lapse of time the Basilica of San Paolo is not 
a pw now those ecclesiastical edifices which retain the ancient name 
» We proceed to notice the Roman churches, properly so called, 

and the first is that of S. Pietro in Montorio, catgut axestah by Con- 





stantine near the 
to have been i 
from the Latin words, Mons aureus, 





entire composition represent the ‘ 





THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


where the saint to whom it is dedicated was supposed 
: the additional _—— of in Montorio, Italianised 
d eus, the golden hill, is derived from the 
rich gan gravelly soil of the immediate neighbourhood. The present 
church was built towards the end of the fifteenth century, by Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, from the designs of Baccio Pintelli. Externally 
it shows little to attract especial notice, but internally the simple beauty of 
the architecture, with its numerous white marble columns and its age 
arched recesses leading to the lateral chapels, invite attention, while the 
lover of paintings will see here some pictures that must assuredly arrest his 
footsteps. The ceiling of the Borgherini chapel 
morse del eae ig Pog mce the designs of Michael 
orians say, occupied the artist ten years—a length of time chi 
attributable to the manner in which the oil-colours were laid on eo ctens 
, be method known only to Del Piombo. The two principal groups in 


108 


is covered with paintings 
0; these, 


ion,’ and ‘ Curist 
wRGED ;’ the latter is 
engraved on the preced- 
ing page. It is not dif- 
figures Michesl Angas 
1 gelo's 

powerful, almost exagge- 
rated, anatomical expres- 
sion, combined, however, 
with a certain dignity of 
manner in their arrange- 
ment: but the narrative, 
as described by the sacred 
writers, has been widely 
from in Piom- 

bo’s version. A well com- 


—_ a by Daniele 
Volterra,”of the ‘ Bap- 
tism of ist,’ is in 
this church, where also 
was, previous} to the 
first invasion of Italy by 
the French during the 
Revolution, Raffaelle’s 
celebrated ‘ 


tion,’ and Piombo’s rival 
work, the ‘Raising of 
a now in our Na- 
th Gallery. 

The Church of SS. 
Trinita dei Monti, erected 
in 1495, by Charles VIII. 
of France, is remarkable 
for the fine fresco of the 
‘DEscENT FROM THE 
Cross,’ by Daniele da 
Volterra: it is engraved 
on this page. Nicholas 
Poussin was accustomed 
consider this as - 

ird grand picture of t 

world, Halal’ ee 
figuration’ being the first, 
and Domenichino's * St. 
Jerome’ vpmoreery Un- 
happily it received con- 
siders le damage some 
years ago in removing it 
from its original place to 
an adjoining chapel ; but 
the fine iy by Dorigny 
shows what the composi- 
tion was before its partial 
destruction. We have 
only to compare this with 
the same subject painted 
by Rubens, of which an 
engraving appeared in 
one of recent num- 
bers of the Art-Journal, 
to see how far superior 
the painters of Italy 
showed themselves in 


dealing with a subject of 


| this kind than the artists of the Low Countries. Da Volterra’s work is 


the head droops on the chest, the whole boc 
women in the fo 
swoon, is itself a picture of great pat 


stretched arms, on the right, is 


operation of lowering it on 
tion is certainly not Jk. wet nor overstated 








und, among whom is, 


each head i expression and feeling. The figure 
a ey oS the “ beloved dicipe,” who seems $< 

i ishap to the body of his ivine Master, as th 
attitude to fear some mishap P rae of thie grand 4 


ith deur and boldness of action, manifested not in exag- 
gerated and - sto forms, but in attitudes which at once convey the idea 
\ pA see men performing aoe as : — and a 

ist lead ; the limbs are re ; 

ness: the body of the dead Christ is wet itcesn, The group of 
the Virgin M in a 
hos and refinement of treatment : 


with out- 


James Darronys. 
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cannot far one moment doubt he would 


“bt all the bri 
ite 


«the 
is’ 


beet lost-to thie'nation: these injunctions 


that t 


ion of the Queen of Sheba.’ 
«d' The Sun rising iw 
named ‘it, * The 
* Wisherqen cleaning and sel}ing Fish,’ was painted 


‘ig 1807, when 
life, and his 


téwards the works of any other painter, or from 


By tein 


us as. 

» other. artists 

‘lence’ it the teeatment to; carry it beyond the 
and solidly Bethe 


*tafige of a carefull 
“trubyand rmtupal y 


erta 
x, 
i? 
> faint Pays 
R 


lies 


ist gave thie 


; afterwards 
ae afer, 


* 


wee yr he 

the ‘ Garthage,’ at ite angle, 
Clande’s ‘ Embarkation of the Qhech of Shida, 
“over which oyr artist’s 
. ity~of Rome has the‘complete mastery 


hey should always be placed between 


perfect, but» Tiifner’s “close study_of 
eminently seen in the 
rund thera 
mi on 

the ‘wabjest-mattor ie” judi 
off pier and the 


Monee fo connect thede two. poin : 
‘ked Vessel of «war, of . the last -deutuhysf 





by: the 
justa- 


en 


readily 


each, | village 


the pictures as they now 


Gallery |+ st nlies of flint: 
plies ie glass 


_ other ornam: 
*\hich, Prague, Vienna, Berlin, and all the 
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REMINISCENCES, ».; 
Jie te F 
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re 
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Cree - 


+ pe o 


thes 
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q 
Page “= Sea’ aot 


© . 

cree wickef-covered, four-wheel 

(Preise wligen); you thay atrive, with manystop- 
in, twenty-four hours, knocked about 

Frac oie side to the other of natural, rocky 

oad, made by the rush’ of. waters from sur- 

‘younditig mountains; and it will be a matter 

of .no small ion t¢ 

‘without contu: 


= tie Sae-makin 
‘lage of Nisvelt,’. On afrival, delight auc: 
ceeds fatigue,* in beholding % 

Tetreat. ievelt 


a” manufacturing 
district; and‘no stranger would believe that 
from ,thése ‘works’ were circulated immense 

wares, some of the 
cles And inferior qualities, but chiefly 
‘riehly- cut, engraved’ and gilded vases, 


. 


ents that may be seen at Mu- 


rer.| principal cities “Of, Germany, Austria, and 


ond olga of th send 
blué colouring of, -an 
kill"—to use 6 "technicality 
in. Mist.’ To 


grand composition of the 
; 80 

parison with himself 

7 comp one hand, he gains 


- | inhabitan 


pictures would 


of Isaac and Re’ ’ and the 
im a Mist,’ or, as Turner 
m ‘rising through Vapour : 


artist mn the prime of his 
thad received no especial bias 


fahcies and theories ; it has never 
ing any Very great qua- 

is cOmmon-place eno such 
“i easily have 
f especial excel- 
icture, 

; the exécution t out” is 
p of flat fish 
lly sparkle in’ the 
wun._.The t of 
judicious: the end of the 
boate-below are balanced by the 
which have coiiie. int affer’ the 


they 


ide to tlie shore. « | 
ee we ei Sir. John 


gallery, was dispersed, in 1827: 
the painting: fdr the sum of 


he had: put upon.it whien 
wis Br Lt 


e-layer h sage 
. When 


land.. There are excellent roads to these 
works vid Reichenberg to Zittau, a noble 
city, connected by a branch railroad to the 
main Dresdén line, and which have scattered 
upon the meandering streams numerous small 
Tiss works: forcutting beads, chandelier- 
ps, &c. The large glass works on that line 
have been shitedonel, and only a few small 
ones remain for making glass drops, beads, &c. 
The whole of this intéresting route is literally 
alive with these small glass-making tions. 
There are also woollen and linen works driven 
chiefly by water-power, some of considerable 
magnitude. Nievelt has about eight hundred 
= a few of en = re 3 tg 
agri in raising ’ . 
The houses “iad women somewhat resemble 
the Swiss. Long winters and snow make it un- 
desirable as a constant residence, but the inha- 
bitants are generally happy, contented, and in 
health; six to seven hundred are 
in the glass works, and many have scarcely 
ever seen any other vi an their own. 
The table-land of Nievelt is three to four 
miles long, and nearly as broad ; the of 
hills rising above it has a considerable stream 
of clear water meandering through, which 
bette — fifteen smal] water-milis each 
av out ten to twenty hands. making a 
total of thiee or four h men, wome: 
and children, chiefly the two*latter, occupi 
ae as and table , such as 
wine-glasées, decanters drops for 
ee bie Senledetnts sical ett i 
mills, each with separate falls of water (to 
economise water-power), have therefore shast 
one to two horses’ power of water, which 


being repeated fifteen times, may be equal 
whole, to one large fall of oak thirty 


on the 

The 

> The Halle (flint: glass-house), the ware- 

house or magazine, 4 ‘school-house, 

church; forgi the” pricipal” objects in: the 

village, to which thay ‘be added the public- 
isé or tavern. ‘It has “but “one large 
1ing-roorh £6r all cladses of Customers. The 

} ae is. also the ft try and theatre ; 
e latter consists entirely of Nievelt amateur 

perforpiers”” and has’ a . re 
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turing vi 
for eo Hee 
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the heart of Bohemia, th | 


suc- 
this” emerald 
gricultural valley, si on the table-Tand, for, 
of "the oa wae puring © 


and the | i 


arehestra. Thus, in this ised inamatens | 
puny be found, multum in parvo, | 
Roman Catholic religious teaching, foal: te ot her fo a, Ramesto! 
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eautiful ruby and other coloured glasses for 
which the Bohemians are so celebrated. 


house — eee the 
upon the continental system of working six 
days and nights in the week, so that each 
pot is filled and worked out at least twice 
in seven days by two sets of workmen. 

d pots are usually filled and empti 
only once weekly, and the workmen 
are employed above four and a half days ‘and 
nights per week. The English system is the 
best for superior quality, the foreign for quan- 
tity. The sath skilled blowers are about 
the same as paid in d, but they work 
about one fourth longer time. One of the great 
advantages of establishing glass works in so 
Page wp Aas t is ~ ane 
dinary low rate of w especially for t 
cu many ene’ ond children being 
employed, which is not so much the custom 
in d. Few skilled blowers compara- 
tively are employed at Nievelt, as the goods 
are made in a crude state, leaving them to be 
economically finish — by ae cutters Hos 
causes the thick of their wine 
The English system of flashing and shearing, 
which gives such beautiful, clear, thin edges, 
and requires greater time, skill, and attention 
of thé blowers, is not much mn 
Bohemia. The Bohemians use a local cry 
rock (instead of loose sand), which is calcined 
and pulverised ; it is of excellent quality, but 
twice as costly as English sand. Both red- 
lead and carbonate of soda are consider 
dearer than in land, but these . 
vantages are —_ t ao nsated by the 
extraordinary low price ur. 
In these tart are about one hundred 
blowers (men and boys), eighteen to twenty 


first-rate D and as mi 
aa, x Lipry hem of th 


inters and gilders, many 

Sill, seving ‘the manners of men of a 
tion: some of these skilled engravers occa 
sionally settle in London, and get three times 
oe ure 





| of the 1 
be; iol “Guten tag, gu 
| yo ‘ : 
“Ghureh Bis abundance of glass can 
and vases on the altar, and a glass chandeus 
in the centre, all ts from the Coum 
, In,, the, adjacent, from which i 


woods, fall, 
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t and dense as almost 


are so com r 
a darkness sa meckdion day. N 
but the rush of cataract waters was 
amidst intense shade and solemn quietude ; 
and the traveller happening to pass the Sun- 
day there, indi to < in the worship 
of Catholicism, will find Nature’s tem 
in which, in summer, he may adore 
with, perhaps, as much devotion as if sur- 
rounded with all the gorgeous appendages of 


itual worship. 

. the aN is the cemetery, a quad- 
rangular plot of about half an acre, in 
to the height of three or four feet—a sort of 
amall Pere le Chaise, with its little cultivated 
enclosure of flowers, chaplets, &c. Mostly 
simple wooden crosses mark the spots where 
lie the mortal remains of sons and daughters of 
the Roman Catholic church. For simplicity 
and piety the following epitaphs may be 
quoted :— 

HIER ROHET IN HERRN ENTSCHLAFEN, 
LUDWIG KLUGEN, 
GESTORBEN, J AHR, 1347. 
(Here rests in the Lord, Ludwig Klugen. Died in the 
year 1847.) 

Quotations from Scripture were upon afew 
tombstones, and also the following inserip- 
tion :— 

Das GrosstE UNGLUCT IsT Kern UNGLUCKT TRAGEN 
zuU KUNNEN. 
(The greatest affliction is not to know affliction.) 

The visit to Nievelt will always be grate- 
fully remembered: manager, artists, workmen, 
and young people seemed to vie in attention to 
the English manufacturer—perhaps the only 
one that had visited the place for many years. 
The manager gave every possible facility o 
viewing the interesting establishment (he 
just returned from the London Crystal Palace 
Exhibition of 1851), and fully explained the 

which were carried on in 
round the Halle or glass-house, 


annealin 
arches oan 
where the s were shut up for as many 
hours as were requisite for the goods and the 
ignited wood-fuel gradually to cool. 
The school erection was quite umpretend- 
ing, with the following words inscribed in 
large type:—“ Wurzel der Religion und de 
ry a o 7 had the instruction 
of the pupils of both sexes; the morning 
a Rise we to the senior, and the afternoon 
to the younger pupils; and thus were the 
rudiments of religion, and the elements of an 
ordinary education given, upon the Church and 
State principles of Austria, during six days of 
the week. The school-room, for several 
hours on Sunday, was used by the pupils 
of the school of design. The ornamental 
branch of the works was replenished by the 
knowledge of free hand-drawing (antique 
works of Art also becoming familiar to the 
students), acquired eons a master who 
was liberally paid by the owner of the works. 


With the advantages of skilled artistic | ! 


workmen, more novelty of design might have 
been anticipated, which, although good, par- 
aa - mane the same character as that 
of other manufacturers, to be seen t out 
the German and pve. pabdon tees 
extensive and interesting works were occu- 
pied chiefly in the reproduction of artistic 
gilt and engraved ornamental glass, but 
to &@ comparatively small extent, in originat- 
ing novelties of high Art manufacture. 

_ ome few years have elapsed since I visited 
Nievelt : en advances in Art-manu- 
factures with the competition produced 
free trade, can searcely fail to have had a 
beneficial effect u the works at Nievelt, 
and will enable the artisans there to vie with 
aan, in _~ inteoning International 

ibi so far as i engravi 
are concerned. ee kg 


Aps.ey Pewuatrt. 





PICTURE SALES.*, 





Tue valuable collection of pictures recently be- 
longing to the late Mr. Plint, the eminent stock- 
, Of Leeds, was di of by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and W at their sale-rooms 
in King Street, St. James’s, on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 7th and 8th of last month. The well- 
known excellence of these works, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were offered for 
public and unconditional sale, excited more than 
usual interest, and the result was looked forward 
to with much anxiety, not only for the purpose 
of vaagpersag Sager value buyers generally would 
place upon ictures, but those who had a 
claim upon the gentleman's estate felt 
oe pag toe in the sale; and the guardians 
Mr. Plint’s orphan children were also con- 
cerned to know what sum would be realised for 
The causes which have brought the collection 
into the market have been thus explained in a 
daily -—*Tt ap that Mr. Plint, 
about sixteen months since, being largely engaged 
=: m ~ ions, met with — 80 
vy t was obli to suspend payment. 
Shortly afterwards he deed, and it was then die- 
covered that the whole of his property consisted 
in the collection of pictures and drawings now 
about to be sold. A fortnight before his death 
his eleventh child was born. Under the sudden 
change of fortune, the death of her husband, and 
the Telicate state of her health, the widowed 
mother also died. Mr. Plint’s gallery of Art 
cost £25,000, and was valued at more than 
enough to cover all his liabilities in full, but he 
was so highly esteemed, and the probable destitu- 


tion of his e orphan children so deeply com- 
miserated by the creditors, that they to 
accept a composition of 14s. in the po which 


was voluntarily —_ to them by a liberal 
and wealthy mill-owner at Leeds. Another mis- 
fortune occurred to this family. Mrs. Plint, not 
anticipating that her death was so near, executed 
attorney, which gave authority to a 
gentleman of great experience in the picture 
trade to manage the sale of the collection, but as 
that power expired with her, the estate may be 
described as adrift, without helm or compass, for 
both pictures and drawings are now entirely at 
of the public; and although many 
e been recently exhibited, and others 


. must be sold without reserve.’ 
£8,000 produced will be handed to the creditors, 
and the clear balance of the receipts is all that is 
left for the support and education of the eleven 
orphans, whose ages range from sixteen years down 
to only as many months.” 

eunen as enerian inay ie 
worth and liberality of Mr. Plint, who gave us free 
access to his gallery, and permitted us to engrave 


for our new series some of his best isitions. 
The collection was ially rich im works of 
the Pre-Raffaellite , those of Holman Hunt, 


Millais, F. Madox Browne, and Wallis, with a 
host of minor claimants for similar wsthetic 
honours. It contained u of 330 ty 

wings, of w the 


latter were sold on the first-mentioned day, and 
realised about £5,270. In the ; these 
ng hag to ay ng, E. G. 
arren, Millais, Madox Browne, D. Cox, Turner, 
W. Hunt, C. Stanfield, Miller, Birket Foster, 
J. B. Pyne, J. F. Lewis, Holman Hunt, and 
others. “The drawings which excited the keenest 
competition were:—‘ A Pic-nic Party,’ E. G. 
Warren, 57 gs.; ‘ Logh Lomond,’ C: 1 Fielding, 
64 gs.; ‘ Pegwell Bay,’ a very ng by 
An 





Cathedral,’ 34 in. by 53 in., Turner, 58 gs. Croft); 
‘Carlisle,’ the drawi by Tuones, 3h ix 
by in, 96 gsm ; * Hythe,” also by Turner, 
and —— in hi Coast, in. by 
9 in., gs. — — Wreck,’ Turner, a 
Vignette, engrav in Keepsake, 84 gs. 
(Smith); ‘ Smalholme ‘Tower,’ Turner, caged, 
62 gs. (Smith); ‘An Illustration of Guy Man- 
nering, Turner, 58 gs. (Vokins); ‘Sidmouth,’ 
Turner, 63 . (Vokins): these latter are also 
of diminutive size. ‘ ’ with 
a at Fin aoe (Wallis); four small 
engray wi ‘ ’ 76 gs. 
Tt "Vents" 73 5 (Smith), Moun 
inai,’ . ins); ‘ , 
(Isaacs). fr echelons OF Feemiey cman, 
by J. E. Millais, A-R.A., sold for 163 gs.; and five 
ern scenes by W. H. Hunt, lately exhibited, 
y~ 527 gs.; the latter were by Messrs. 


On Saturday the oil-pictures were offered for 
sale; of these the works of Millais took the fore- 


most place: the —— Shop,’ exhibited in 
1850, was _— for 500 gs. (Moore) ; the 
* Proseribed alist,’ exhibi in 1853, for 
525 gs. (Agnew) the ‘ Black Brunswicker,’ ex- 
hibited in 1860, 780 gs. (Graves)—we have heard 
that Mr. Plint paid £1,000 in guineas for this 
icture; a small replica of * Huguenot,’ 
30 gs. (D. White); ‘Wedding Cards,’ a small 


fema admirable in nm, unex- 
hibited, 120 gs. (Grindlay); ‘ Bridesmaid,’ 
in a " ing to fling an old shoe 


after the wedding cortige, 120 gs. (Moore). Next 
in importance were the productions of Hol- 
man Hunt, which ineluded several landscape 
studies made in the Holy Land; among these 
were—‘ The Plain of Rephaim,’ 120 gs. ( ); 
‘Nazareth, £151 (A ); ‘Jerusalem during 
Ramazan,’ 100 gs. ry aaa ‘Cairo—sunsct on 
the Gebel-Mokattum,’ 100 gs. ( ); by the 
a Tin, Godhoaen of 1 i “Ss ‘Seene from 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ (Agnew) ; 
snd «Clauio and Tabella, 200 ga. (Co). 

Of the remaining pi our its us 
to notice, were — Dead i Neel F Paton, 
170 gs. ; ‘Burd Helen,’ W. L. Windus, exhibited 
in 1856, 350 gs. (Gambart); three —-. by 
the late Bae! a nay . ut,’ 
200 gs. (G ); ‘Nearing Home,’ 450 gs. 
(Moore); ‘The Girl I left behind mo, 100 gs. 
(Gambart); four pi by Henry Wallis— 
‘ Elaine,’ 475 gs. ( ); sketch in oils for the 
same, 110 Gambart); ‘ Return from Marston 
Moor,’ 135 gs. (Smith); ‘Marten in Ww 
Castle,’ 221 (Anthony); and ‘ 
watching ’s Execution,’ 181 gs.; F. Madox 
Browne's ‘ Last of En ’ 410 a (Gambart) ; 
‘The King’s Orchard,’ 100 gs. (Agnew); and 
‘The Knight of Ge Ben,’ 08 gue ee 
by A. Hughes; ‘The Mother of Moses,’ 5. Solo- 
mon, 100 gs. (Gambart); ‘View in the Pyre- 
nees,’ J. D Hardin , 101 is )White); ‘ Warwick 
Castle,’ J. Brett, 140 gs. (Gambart); ‘ Parable of 
the Children standing in the net ead w. 
T. C. Dobson, A.R.A., 100 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘Scene 
in Quentin Durward,’ A. , R.A., 155 ge. ; 
‘The Shipwreck,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 250 ’ 
(Gambart); ‘ View on the Tees,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
100 gp. ; ‘ Broken Vows,’ P. H. Calderon, 110 gs. ; 
‘Christian being Armed,’ J.C. Hook, R.A., 260 gs. ; 
‘Christiana and her Companions,’ F. R. Pickers- 

ill, R.A. 180 gs.; ‘Christ in the Garden of 
S chcomens,’ H. Le —_ 105 gs. ; yy in 

i of Ni 4 $ 
the Environs aan? J Field B "e 
175 gs. Some small Pre- ite pi 
Boni, E. Jones, and Burton were A rey - 

rativel prices. 
or few. foreign pictures hung in Mr. Plint’s 
them was a 


rooms, sng 
by H. ‘Capestro, the Carpenter of 
Preaching in his Work-yard,’ which Mr. Agnew 
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purchased for the sum of £850; Messrs. Leggatt 
and Co. bought E. Frére’s ‘Young Drummer, 
and Mr. Gambart the same — ‘ Kettle- 
drummer,’ at the price of 90 gs. ‘ 

The wenen-asieue droatngs vealiesl the sum of 
nearly £5,270, the oil-pictures £13,121, or toge- 
ther about £18,391; the'entire collection cost its 
late owner, it is said, little less than £25,000. 

The Atheneum says, in addition to the pictures 
sold, the executor be for the benefit of the 
family of Mr. Plint, a yet in his 
hands. Among these are Mr. Rosetti’s ‘M. 

M ’ Mr. E. B. Jones's ‘ Nativity, Mr. F. 
M. wne's ‘ Labour,’—a and important 
icture, Mr. A. Hughes's ‘La Belle Dame Sans 

erci, Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple,’ and other works. As- 
suming this to be the fact, Mr. Plint’s collection 
ant have cost him considerably more than 
£25,000, or else many of the pictures realised on 
this occasion more than he gave for them ; several, 
we know, were sold for much less: the ‘ Black 
Brunswicker,’ for example, cost him 1000 pounds 
or guineas, as we have been informed, and for 
Leys’ large picture he paid £5,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING FOR 1562. 


Six,—Your remarks upon the above building 
are but the echo of the voices of all architects. 

Simplicity and grandeur are matters of easy 
combination to the initiated, whereas to outsiders 
difficulties present themselves which are insur- 
mountable, and unless there be a financial margin 
for super-imposed ornament and unconstructional 
elaboration, the result of their labours must be 
bare and unsatisfactory. The peculiar uses of 
the building do not afford an excuse in this case, 
as there have now been so many patterns and ex- 
amples from which hints might have been culled, 
that it looks like a determination to produce an 
original structure at any cost or sacrifice of good 
taste, resulting in the perpetration of the ex- 
erescence which now deforms the neighbourhood 
of Brompton. 

But it is to be hoped that, however “ perma- 
nent”-ly built the structure may be, professional 
opinion will be so brought to bear upon the Royal 
Commissioners during the Exhibition, that at the 
end of it they will avail themselves of the clause 
which empowers them to pay the contractors 
simply sum of money for the use and waste of 
the building, and direct them to clear it off the 
ss 

us, with the experience they will have gained, 
they will be able to give such lactuctions to an 
architect as will ensure the production of a design 
suitable for a really permanent cosmopolitan 
palace of ind . will be plenty of time 
to get it for the next Decennia) Exhibi- 
tion, construction and decoration will 
have every chance of a satisfactory solution. 
_ Indeed it would (to save the country’s credit 
im matters architectural) be well for them to come 
to this decision at an early date, so that foreigners 
ee be given to — that the building in 

new style is simply a thing to 

exhibited, and then to vanish. "v ria. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pauts.—The 
pana are how ng 
Champs Elysées : 


kages containing the Musée Cam- 

ned in the Palace of Industry, 

y consist of 900 enormous 
—_ containing more than 6,000 smaller ones. 
oe of parcels, amounting in all to sixty-four. 
= m an interesting series of ancient jewellery. 
; ae on aintin fill several galleries. In a few 
weeks arrangement will be complete and the 
_ admitted, but only for a limited time, as the 

~1 A to be dispersed, it is said, and distri- 
buted various museums of Paris. The dupli- 
Cates, which are numerous, wi 


museums, 
will shortly be 


_—— 


en =— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Pats_ey.—It is intended to erect in this town a 
memorial of the late Alexander Wilson, the Scottish 
poet, and the distinguished illustrator of American 
ornithology, who was a native of Paisley. The me- 
morial is to take the form of a statue, modelled by 
Mr. John Mossman, of Glasgow, whose design has 
recently been selected by a committee of subscribers. 
The statue will be of heroic size, and cast in bronze. 
It is to stand on a pedestal of grey granite nine feet 
and a half high. The poet-naturalist is represented 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, intent upon a 
small dead bird which he holds in the left d; 
the right is slightly raised, as if in admiration. The 
subscriptions for the oo of the work have 
reached, we understand, the required amount within 
about £100, but there cannot be a doubt of this de- 
—- being supplied by the time the money is 
wanted. 

Suerrm_p.—The Rev. Charles Boutell, in a re- 
cent lecture delivered in this town on the “ Value of 
the Arts in Practical Connection with Manufacture,” 
referred in not very complimen terms to the 
teachings of the Department of Science and Art. 
“The great question,” he said, “is, have we been 
working on such a system as will enable us to look 
forward with confidence to satisfactory results? 
and, in order to answer this question, we must in- 
quire into the agencies which have been at work 
amongst us. Mr. Cole, the head of the Department 
of Science and Art, at a recent visit to Sheffield, 
extolled very highly the p which was visible 
from the operations of the Sheffield School of Art; 
and his expression of satisfaction, taken by itself, 
was entalaly sufficient to dispel all anxiety as to 
the future. But the question arose, were Mr. Cole’s 
opinions the result of such a sound consideration 
and judgment of the case as to be conclusive? 
Unfortunately for those who maintained that be- 
cause Mr. Cele said so there need be no fear as to 
the future, that gentleman had given an opinion 
upon another branch of Art—namely, architecture. 
At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Cole 
said, in the most explicit manner, that the body of 
architects were a set of ignoramuses, that there was 
but one great architect, and he a captain of military 
engineers, and that the building which he has de- 
signed to contain the Exhibition is one of the finest, 
if not the finest, building that ever was produced in 
the world ; on the contrary, that building is an out- 
.age to architecture and a disgrace to England. 
There is not a railway shed that ever was built that 
is not as fine a work. It is simply like a carpenter’s 
shop magnified to a large extent, with no design or 
ornament, or good point about it whatever. This 
fact brought home to the lecturer’s mind the serious 
consideration whether Mr. Cole might not be equally 
mistaken when he said that the Sheffield School of 
Art was doing all that could be desired.” This was 
an allusion to some remarks recently made by Mr. 
Cole in the town at a meeting of the supporters of 
the Sheffield school, an institution which, we have 
every reason to know, the principal manufacturers 
of the town generally ignore as of no practical 
advantage to them. In another lecture delivered 
by Mr. Boutell in the same place on a subsequent 
day, he deprecated the idea of an obelisk as a suit- 
able memorial of the lamented Prince Consort, on 
the ground of such an object being unmeaning as 
well as unimportant as a work of Art. 

LivEkPOOL.—The Liverpool Society of Fine Arts 
has memorialised the town council for a public 
gallery, urging various reasons, some of which do 
not appear quite intelligible to us, in favour of 
such an object. It is argued that the sum of 
£200 per annum which for the last four years has 
been saved to the town, by the annual exhibition 
having become self-supporting, should be expended 
in purchasing pictures from the local exhibitions. 
Liverpool certainly is entitled from its wealth, popu- 
lation, and intelligence, to an institution of this 
kind, and we hope that those who are endeavouring 
to procure one may be successful. We are bound 
to make record of the gratitude due to the committee 
of this society for their continual and liberal efforts 
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MANCHEsTER.—The Royal Institution of this city 

purposes having another exhibition of water-colour 
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p> Fa The amount of fees received 
£600 11s., showing a decrease of £4 19s. 6d. 
= anomaly was accounted for by 

ta greater number of students than 
attended only one of the two sessions into which 
the school year is divided; by the greater number 
por Bay alight dec nominations from subscribers, 
and by a 
the day classes, the fees of which are h 
increase in numbers was, in fact, in the lowest pay- 
ing classes, for whose benefit the school is peculiarly 
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HAN tEey.—The annual meeting of the School of 
Art was recently held, and the prizes were distributed. 
The Mayor of itanley was in the chair, a 
Mr. Copeland, M.P., and a large number of influen- 
tial gentlemen interested in the welfare of the 

The body of the town hall and the gallery 
were also crowded. The re which was read 
stated that “the high state of proficiency at which 
the School has arrived is best seen in the fact. that 
twelve works of the students were sent up to the 
national competition, and that the School has for the 
fourth time secured the highest number of awards 
which can be obtained ; viz., five national medal- 
lions, as well as two honourable mentions.” The 
report further stated that the committee had con- 
cluded the purchase of the school premises. The 
purchase had entailed a heavy money responsibility, 
and the treasurer was consequently considerably 
advance (about £70). The chairman announced 
that Alderman Copeland had offered four prizes to 
the students ; a first prize of £2 for the best model 
of a handled cup an saucer ; £1 for a second ditto; 
£2 for the best model of a jug ; and £1 for a second 
ditto. 

Ipswicu.—Mr. Eyre Crowe, one of the “occa- 
sional” government inspectors of Art, recently held 
an examination of the works of the pupils in the 
Ipswich school, and awarded fourteen medals to the 
successful competitors. The students here number 
about 300; in addition to which a large number of 
persons not connected with the school, and nearly 
300 children in national schools, bave the advantage 
of instruction. 

Wetts.—The next a < the Bath -— 
West of England Society for the mee 
pts Barney 4 Manufactures, d&c., will be held 
at Wells, and is to be opened on May 26th. Manu- 
facturers and others intending to exhibit are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. Daw, of 
Exeter. An Art-Union, in connection with the Art 
———— of the society, has been formed, which 
will have the effect of giving additional interest to 
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Cscenmen—An entertainment, in which music 
was included, was given by the supporters of = 
Cambridge School of Art, on the evening of Feb. 21, 
in the old Assembly Room. Among the addresses 
spoken was one by Mr. Wylde, a t - 
spector, who especially noticed that in the award 
medals a large majority were carried off A es 
adding that he expected the proportion would = 
been the other way. He trusted that the 
classes would be omer oA by such a result to 
make greater exertions in uture. 

pt wenger a first distribution of prizes 
and medals to the pupils of the School of Art here 
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Stephens is a Devonshire man, being 4 en f= 
Exeter: the fair county has been always 
contributing great men to the world of Art. hich, 
Bristo.—Arrangements are being yor 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


vi Jlans of Captain Fowke for the Great Museum at 
sown Kensington are estimated at £214,000; <s 


has been already expended.” —Atheneum, Fe’ 
Tux staff of the Museum establishment at 
South Kensington, as shown in the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book, enjoys the advantage 
of possessing an Inspector for Science and 
Art, who is also the Engineer 
of the institution. This officer appears, on 
the authority of the same official document, 
to receive a yearly salary of £650. Many 
circumstances combine to show that this 
salary is easily earned by the present “In- 
spector, Engineer, and Architect,” Captain 
Fowke, of the Royal Engineers; since the 
duties of that gentleman in connection with 
the Museum admit of his having leisure, not 
only to design, and plan, and superintend, as 
sole architect, the Great Exhibition Building, 
but also to prepare plans for a new edifice, 
of transcendent importance, for the Museum 
itself. To be sure, this last-named avocation 
might appear to fall within the proper 
of Captain Fowke’s Museum duties, and the 
plans in question might very naturally be 
regarded as paid for by an admiring nation 
in the £650 per annum already alluded to. 
But, as we confess to serious difficulties in 
reconciling Captain Fowke’s numerous and 
onerous duties with the possibilities of any 
single man’s career, 80 we are pai y scep- 
tical with reference to what is and what is 
not included amongst those duties, for which 
£650 is held to be an annual equivalent. 
Whether Captain Fowke is or is not sup- 
to be in active service, as an officer of 
ingineers, we have not been able to ascertain 
to our satisfaction. Whether his Museum 
engagements are such as to leave him at 
liberty to take a part in works with which 
the Museum has no concern, is to us equally 
a matter for speculation. We certainly do 
feel tolerably certain that Captain Fowke’s 
services in the matter of the Great Exhibi- 
tion Building will be paid for liberally by his 
patrons, the Royal Commissioners; and, at 
the same time, we do not anticipate any 
reduction in the current Museum of 
£650, in consequence of any such trifling 
occurrence as the entire absorbtion of the 
Captain’s time, for nine or ten months, by 
the Great Exhibition Building. Of course, 
in some quarter or other Captain Fowke 
must be esteemed a personage endowed with 
almost superhuman abilities, with physical 
faculties to match, or he never woul hold 
his somewhat numerous appointments, or be 
considered capable of doing so many and 
— —_ things bs one and the same time. 
y ordinary minds, the Inspector of Science 
and Art, the Engineer sad aehdins of the 
South Kensington Museum, would be sup- 
pose to have quite enough on his hands, if 
© were even to contemplate a faithful and 
effectual discharge of the regular duties that 
must devolve upon him. When to these 
daily and sustained duties the enormous bur- 
= of a Exhibition architect is added, 
ere ce Y appears no possibility of an 
spare time or unused thought available for 
other purposes. Such an idea, by whom- 
soever entertained, is simply a delusion. 
Captain Fowke has leisure > Bh and over- 
flowings of thought still left for his Museum ; 
and so, amidst his other toils, he actually 
matures plans for a new Great Museum Edt- 
fice, the cost of which is estimated to be 
about one quarter of a million sterling. 

But there is another side even to this 
delightful pete of patriotic devotedness, 
coupled with marvellous versatility of powers; 
and that other side is by no means a fac- 





simile of the one we have hitherto been con- 
templating under the conjoint influence of 
surprise and admiration. point of view 
ha been ch , Captain Fowke and 
his o his duties, and his emoluments, 
assume & and by no means a fascinating 
aspect. Were he simply to undertake every- 
thing and to do nothing, mischief, at any rate, 
would be avoided. Instead of this, his mode 
of operation is infinitely worse than letting 
things perfectly alone. We might almost 
remain silent so long as Captain Fowke were 
well paid only for doing nothing. What we 
cannot endure is that he should be well paid 
for doing mischief. The Great Exhibition 
Building must stamp English architecture in 
the eyes of the world with a brand that an- 
other decade will not suffice to wear away, 
should 1872 produce a structure somewhat 
after the original Fowke model. And now 
we are told that this same Captain Fowke 
has ex? his plans for a Great Museum, 
which shall take the place of the present 
incongruous group at South Kensington. 

Fortunately for Art in England, the erection 
of a new Great Museum at South Kensington 
will have to undergo careful consideration 
and searching inquiry, before any plans that 
Captain Fowke may have been so provident 
as to have suepaand are at all likely to be 
carried into execution. Meanwhile, the archi- 
tectural reputation of oe Fowke will 
have been brought to the ordeal of the 
coming summer, and his Great Exhibition 
Building will have been seen, and its true 
character determined by the visitors to the 
Exhibition itself; and, if this is not enough 
to save us from the threatened infliction of a 
Fowke Museum, weadmit that such a Museum 
will be precisely what we shall deserve. 

The apathy with which the Great Exhibi- 
tion job has hitherto been regarded in just 
those quarters where it ought to have expe- 
rienced the most stern rebuke, is indeed suffi- 
ciently painful, sufficiently humiliating. But, 
surely, even though the Exhibition Building 
has elicited only so very limited an expres- 
sion of sentiments that certainly are univer- 
sally prevalent, Captain Fowke’s Museum 
project cannot be permitted to attain to a 
scornfully silent recognition. It must be put 
down, and put down with a strong hand. 
We are tired of appealing to the architects, 
whether as individual artists, or collectively 
as constituting a great Art-profession, to 
come forward and to denounce both shed- 
making and the —— But nat wy 4 
a hopefully, and we do so appeal, 
at coieh on throughout the length and 
breadth of England, to speak out upon this 
matter of a Fowke national Museum. The 
quarter of a million required for the new 
project will have to be voted by Parliament; 
at accordingly, the nation may petition 
the legislature, and individual mem of 
the legislature may, without much —- 
be induced to bestow real attention upon the 
subject. The Exhibition Building is sufficient 
evidence upon which to ground any effort to 
rescue the South Kensington Museum Build- 
ing from the grasp of Captain Fowke. We 
urge upon all who respect the cause of Art 
among us to make the most of what Captain 
Fowke has himself placed in our hands, as 
a practical illustration of his architectural 

wers ona grand scale, Let him be tried 
by the architecture of his own Exhibition 

uilding; and, as a candidate for a Museum 
Building, let him stand or fall by the testi- 
mony of his own —_— pte not, a — 
will not, believe that infatuation can 
far as 10’ place a quarter of a million of good 
money at the di of the engineer and 
architect of the Great Exhibition and the 
South Kensington Museum. 


—— 


THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS OF 
1851 AND 1862, 


THE TWO BUILDINGS. 


Wk desire to invite our readers to consider 
a striking contrast. Of those who did not 
form a personal acquaintance with the edifice 
erected in 1851 by Sir Joseph Paxton, for 
the first of the Great Exhibitions, we pre- 
sume there are but few who have not 
since become familiar with that Crystal 
Palace, under its present somewhat modified 
conditions, at Sydenham. The Crystal 
Palace it g bce we now desire to contrast 
with the building that has grown up at 
South Kensington, under the direction of 
Captain Fowke. Unhappily it is not pos- 
sible to place the Paxton Palace vis-a-vis 
with “the shed,” in bodily presence, in 
Cromwell Road; we must, therefore, rest 
content with requesting that the contrast 
we pro should be drawn without the 
actual juxtaposition of the two buildings. 
Whoever has seen the two will find it easy 
enough to place them side by side before the 
eyes of his mind ; he will, therefore, look first 
to “this picture,” and then to “ that.” 

And who, we ask, can contemplate this 
contrast without feelings of indignant shame? 
Who can remember the Crystal Palace that 
_— at the yy of — without 
amenting over the paltry eracy of 
the Fowke structure Fare be it remem- 
bered that this contrast, so painfully un- 
favourable as it is to the edifice of to-day, 
fails to exhibit its full force, unless the cir- 
cumstances attending the production of the 
two —a are taken carefully into con- 
sideration. Paxton worked without any pre- 
cedent, without any experience of Great 
Exhibition Buildings,—indeed, without even 
any definite idea as to what a Great Exhibi- 
tion might mean, and certainly without a 
hint as to the style of edifice that would be 
best calculated to provide for its contingent 

uirements. Fowke, on the other hand, has 
had at his disposal every one of those condi- 
tions of success that in the case of his prede- 
cessor were altogether wanting. Before he set 
towork upon what we suppose he still considers 
his designs and plans, Great Exhibitions and 
their appropriate buildings had become what 
may be entitled a ised science. a 
thing had been studied and tested. e 
whole matter had — to be one of — 
rience and thorough familiarity. All that 
was left was simply a question of compa- 
rative skill in development. The architect 
had only to deal with accepted facts, and to 
show his ability in his able treatment of 
them. As the production of the first build- 
ing was attended with a 
almost, if not altogether, beyond prece- 
dent,—so unprecedented facilities have pre- 
sented themselves to the architect of the 
second building. If there were any serious 
difficulties for Sim to encounter, they would 
result solely from either his own incapacity, 
or his wilfal extravagance. Com tive 
failure might have been readily pardoned in 
1851, but complete success now is what we 
had a right to expect. 5 
All visitors to South Kensington, there- 
fore, we recommend to turn their steps thence 
towards the Crsytal Palace, where it now 
stands, ing the fair hill of Sydenham, 
and looking down, all gleaming in the sun- 
shine, upon its own multitudinous flowers, 
and beautiful trees, and gushing fountains. 
Assuredly, the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
will not fail to make the most of the con- 
trast we have set before them, and will un- 
derstand how to give effect to the excursion 
to Sydenham which we have to all 
visitors to the Great Exhibition No. 2. 
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cect sh fefoiuble an could ee rere: the TT, too late ; 60 also in reference to other plans : ed parse t oop Bree : 
pated. i pidity has triumphed over intelligence. — 5 
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MENOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
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Arr-Jovrnat InrerxaTionaL CaTAaLooue. 
Bp issue with the present part of 
the Art-Journal will be, we trust, acceptable to 
our readers as the commencement of a work we 
hope to render interesting and permanently in- 
structive—to act as a teacher in the various 
factories of the world long after the Exhibition is 
but a memory of the past. aA Cape este ny’ 
to our subscribers for so materially abridging 
eolinaey contents of the Journal, remy assured 

ill see it is our imperative duty to report 
ro grand collection of the works of Art-industry 
as fully as it is ible to do. It was very 
reluctantly we resolved not to issue double parts 
at double prices, as we did in 1851, for it is 
obvious that, although we devote so much space 
to the subject—increasing the ordinary quantit 
of matter by eight we shall still be a 
to engrave and describe but a comparatively 
small portion of the Exhibition; that portion, 
however, we shall endeavour to do well, notwith- 
standing that no amount of sale during the ensu- 
ing eight months can render the <Art-Journal 
remunerative, although we shall probably circulate 
50,000 copies. Permanent benefit, however, can- 
not fail hence to arise to the Art-Journal; if we 
merit public recom we shall be sure to 
receive it. To the public we must alone look for 
honour and reward. The plan on which we design 
to proceed will be sufficiently shown by the 
herewith issued. We may not in all instances 
ableto award a whole toasingle manufacturer, 
but we shall strive to do so; we shall, however, 
in all cases, study to classify the works exhibited. 
The “ Essay” on the contents of the Exhibition, 
of which we now give the introduction—and 
which will contain a critical examination of the 
various classes of productions in Art industry—is 
written Mr. John Stewart, a tleman 
eminently qualified for so delicate, difficult, and 
onerous a task. He brings experience, as well as 
matured knowledge and large intelligence, to his 
aid; his avocations are of such a nature as to 
lead him into continual intercourse with the pro- 
ducers of all branches of Art-manufacture at 
home and abroad, and we have full confidence 
that he will discharge this important duty to the 
entire satisfaction of our subscribers, manufac- 
turers generally, and the public. This will be 
the seventh exhibition of works of Art-industry 
reported and illustrated in the Art-Journal 
during the twenty-four years we have conducted 
that work. The Art-manufacturers of England 
know better—or, at all events, can say better— 
than we can, regarding the influence and effect 
which these frequent reports have had on public 
taste and the of Art-manufacture. It is 
not likely we shall live to aid an exhibition in 1872, 
but we shall cherish the belief that the catalogue 
we issue in 1862 will materially advance the 
cause we have earnestly at heart; and we may 
be. Jostonst for referring with some of 
pride and pleasure to that we produced in 1851, 
as puning Guntially aided that of 1862. 

Tue Rovay Acapemy.—It is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers that the days for sending 
in works of Art to the Royal yt te are Mon- 
day and Tuesday, April 7th and 8th. The first 
Monday of May wil fall on the Sth of that 


Paruiamentary Grants ror Art Purrosres.— 
From the statement of accounts just published 
> bape officials of the Board of Works, we find 

t, of the £15,000 granted in the financial year 
1860-61 for additional accommodation in’ the 
National Gallery, £10,847 was expended up to 
. = Nery ne accounts were 

si t ew Foreign Office, property 
to the value of £25,779 =< ot the 
surveyor’s charges, costs of award and law ex- 
— reaching the unusually moderate sum of 

71; the balance on former votes stood on the 
3lst of March at £90,000. For the completion 
~ Nelson’s Column, it will be remem’ that a 
ree of £6,000 was left in the Commissioners’ 
- nds in April, 1860; this a pears to be still un- 
ee nor the statue of ‘ Richard Cour de 

ton’ £1,200 was paid up to March, leaving a 

ce of £448. £9,331 was laid out on the 
Serpentine, this sum including £1,550 paid to 





the sculptors 
there is a note of a further paymen: 
Mr. Alfred Stevens, for his model for the monu- 


onaccount. In the special accounts 
t of £1,000 to 


ment of the Duke of Wellington, and a payment 
of £1,613 on account of certain reliew for the 
walls of the chapel in St. Paul's, where the monu- 
ment is to 

Sourn Kensinctox Scnoots or Art.—We learn 
that another marx agree in addition to Messrs. 
Bowler and Wylde, has been recently appointed ; 
the ete See being a Mr. n, 0 
whose name world ef Art is profound! 
ignorant. Mr. Iselin ia,an wo tane ines eaedl 
high Pon —— ‘ical cae wr took 

rank at Cambridge: subsequen filled 
ereditably the 0 cuthensitienh mesten to 
the Stockwell Grammar School: but these are 
not suitable qualifications for an Inspector of 
Art. We have, however, been informed that 
he is about to become one of the family of 
the presiding sey at South Kensington ; but 

much like to know who is responsible for 
these appointments: surely they are not made by 
the host of the Department—the Council of 
Education—that is med to have the direction 
of affairs at South Kensington. As competi- 
tive examination seems to be the order of the day 
with respect to government officials, it is much to 
be regretted the principle is not carried out here 
as elsewhere: if it were, some amelioration might 
be reasonably — for; under the present 
system the disease has become chronic. 

Tue Rovat Commissioners of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition are proceeding rapidly with 
their plans nme money! announce 
in their yp eer of charges that, “cases for 
preserving the season tickets may be obtained at 
their office, price one shilling each!” The plain 
fact is, that the Commissioners get these 
cases for nothing, on condition of their permitting 
an advertiser to advertise his = upon them. 
The funniest part of the affair, however, is this— 
the said advertiser actually advertises that all 
1 who buy season tickets from him may 

ve them on the same terms as he supplies them 
to the Royal Commissioners, i.¢., for nothing ! 

Puorocrapiers at THE Exnirrion.— The 

see advertise for ae con- 
ferring the exclusive right to photogra . 
trite Somewhere within ‘the Istubitice tailding, 
and “a valuable consideration” for the 
same. It is not likely they will get much from 
this source: people will have too much to see 
and do to sit for their portraits, and of course 
there must be an extra charge to enable the artist 
to pay the Royal Commissioners. 

e IxrernatTionaL Exnisition—The Times 
and other daily mage are remonstrating with 
the English exhibitors for their delay in sending 
in their goods. The writers in these papers, 
however, either do not know, or choose to 
i the fact, that the great majority of the 
British manufacturers are so disheartened—we 
may almost say, disgusted—with the whole affair, 


they would gladl rid of the entire matter. 
The complaints which daily reach us are numerous 
and loud. Besides this the building is at present 


in such a condition from damp that manufac- 
turers are running much risk from the exposure 


of their _ 

Tue RRIAGE OF THE Princess Royav.—The 
picture by John Phillip, R.A., which was the 
main attraction of the Acaderay in 1861, 
is now exhibiting in the of Messrs. Leggatt 
and Ha , Cornhill, prior to its transfer to 
the of the engraver, M. Francois. 

Tue Society ror THe ENcovuRAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts, had its first conversazione of the sea- 
son on the 28th of February, in the French 
——_ Pall Mall, where the pictures forming 
the “Winter Exhibition,” as it is called, were 
still hanging on the walls. During the evening, 
the prize medals awarded last session were pre- 
sented, as follows:—For Historical weep 4 
Mr. Marcus Stone, ‘Claudio and Hero,’ in 
; Mr. McCullum, 


Royal Academy. 

‘Spring—Burnham W 7 a Academy. 
Gove; Sie. Clie, ae 
Royal ae ‘ater-Colours 0 pri ; 
Mr. 8. Read, ‘ Interior of St. Augustin’s, at Ant- 
werp,’ Old Water-Colour Society. Mr. E. H. 
Warren, ‘Rest in the cool shady Wood, 
New Water-Colour Society. Sculpture; Mr. G. 


Tux Grarnic.—At a meeting of this society, 
held on the 12th of March, there was exhibited a 


series of 

ings The subjects were selected 

from tam literature, being all figure compo- 

sitions, full of the intense expression which this 
ih oieen te - 


of sketches by Carl ; a highly finished 
chalk head of the Saviour, and ‘ Watch and Pray,’ 
a study also in chalk, by W. Cave Thomas; a 
sketch by Constable; one by F. Tayler ; a study 
by Frost; and a small picture Le Jeune, 
contributed by Mr. Mann; two i 
De Wint; — miniatures pa ed 
— bases, by Carrick; pictures by 

by, Sandys, &c.; and especially * Norham 
Castle,’ by Turner, a drawi 
for which the artist receiv 


z 


3 
= 
3 


friend, and on passing the famous old ruin he 
took his hat off and made a profound obeisance, 
on which his companion observed—*“ You seem 
to entertain a high respect for the old castle.” 
“Well I may,” answered Turner; “it was the 
first thing that set me on my legs.” 

Tue Warer-Corour Drawines iv tue Great 
Exurnrrion.—It is determined that the two gentle- 
Mr. Creswick and Mr. 


water-colour ieee notwithstanding a re- 
monstrance from both the Old and the New 
Water-Colour Institutions; the reply to which 
was that the presidents and secretaries, or any 
authorised committee of water-colour painters, 
would be free to offer opinions on the 

ment of the drawings. This concession is 
clined on the part of the water-colour painters ; 
and had this condition been made known to 
them earlier, it is very probable there would be 
no water-colour Art at the Exhibition. Mean- 


while, the ition of Mr. Creswick and Mr. 
Redgrave is no means enviable ; cannot, 
in the face of the appeal to which we , deal 
with the water-colour works. 


Tne Arrists’ Genera, Benevorent Ineritv- 


anni dinner on 
Dickens, iieq., presldi ing. ‘The late period of the 
month prevents our daing move than record the 
fact. 
Tne Exrenston of the National Gallery was 
last year contemplated by the addition of another 
room to be carried over the barrack-yard at the 
back. It is now understood that the Royal 
Academy question, and, necessarily, with it, 
of the National Gallery, will remain in abeyance 
until the business of the Great Exhibition shall 
be over, when it will be so rumour 
says, to remove the National Collection to Ken- 
sington, and give up the whole of the building in 
Trafalgar Square to the Royal Academy. 
Tue Frencn Renenee v= on the 
14th of A i, ot the pelle } ‘he 
Tun Exniairion the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours will be postponed 8 
month later than was originally ted, to 
allow the members time for the of 
ir works. fp 
 * James Darrorwe, assistant editor of the 
Art-Journal, gary Pave two 
to ho eaten ant Cale eS oo ane 
School of Art in ‘s $ one on 
“The Advantages of Art-education,” the other on 
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“The Poetry of the Arts.” The audience on both 

xcasions was large, and more than satisfied with 
the information received. With reference to 
this institution we have been requested to correct 
two errors which a in our notice last 
month, of the exhibition of drawings by the 
pupils: the ‘ Bouquet of Chrysanthemums, —and a 
very charming floral group it is,—is the work of 
Miss Charlotte James, and not Miss Charlotte 
Smith, to whom it was inadvertently attributed ; 
and the ‘ Ferns’ are Miss Sarah McGregor’s, not 
Miss H. P. Gypson’s. 

Art Worxen vor tue Exnisiriox.—In our 
Iutestraten Catacoove of Works of Art-industry 
in the Exhibition, we desire, on all possible occa- 
sions, to publish the names of the Art workmen 
to whom the merit of the object — prin- 
cipally belongs. In this Part, it will be observed, 
we have done so generally. We hope manufac- 
turers will, on the ground of justice as well as 

ity, as regularly as they can,-furnish us 
with the requisite information. 

“ TuwortaL Fiaxman.”—Many months ago we 
made reference to a plan for purchasing, by 
public subscription, a collection of “drawings 
and sketches” that were to be disposed of in con- 
sequence of the decease of Miss Denman—the 
adopted daughter of the t artist; or rather 
for the purchase of a selection of them, such 
selection to be made by Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. 
The sum required is but £500, yet there is a 
difficulty in obtaining it, no more than £250 
having up to the present time procured ; 
and as a sale of these “ remains” will take place 
on the 10th of April, at Christie’s, no time is to 
be lost if this valuable, as well as interesting 
series, is to be ed from distribution. The 
plan is to add them to the gallery of Flaxman’s 
works, now in University College, London. We 
earnestly hope that England may not have to 
endure the reproach of indifference to the me- 
mory of the greatest among her many great 
artists. Of the small amount hitherto gathered, 
a third is made up by the contributions of the 
late Prince Consort, the Royal Academy, and the 
London University, so that from all the lovers of 
Art in the kingdom as yet only about £150 has 
been collected. It will be an eternal disgrace to 
this a if the project should fail; and we 
do y entreat some wealthy patrons of 
Art—whose names we might ily print—to 
prevent us from incurring so disastrous a cala- 
mity, if there be not spirit enough among the 
artists of Great Britain to avert it. 

Sunscairrions to tax Nationa Testimontat 
to the of the good Prince Aunert already 
ay £5,000, and the list is by no means 
closed ; indeed, they are pouring in from all 
oe ———— — fact is itself a monu- 
ment. No doubt the feeling so general has been 
largely stimulated by the most beautiful letter— 
dictated by the Queen, and addressed to the com- 
mittee. Prince “ being dead yet liveth ”—not 
alone in the grateful remembrance of a people, 
not rad by the useful example of his life, but in 
the influence of incidents and events that have 
resulted from his removal—extending to all 
classes, Already his absence from the councils 
that prevail at South Kensington is felt as a 
heavy calamity: his calm, delibe te, and emi- 
nently “orderly” mind, would have prevented 
much of the confusion that reigns there—evidence 
of which will be found not only in our columns, 
but in the of nearly every organ of the 
— ¥-- is no avoidin painful 

uty of exposing the “ mistakes” t are con- 
_— im every department, the inevitable result 
wl no guiding principle—in a word, 

Tux Wonxs of the Baron Tri ueti, one 
most eminent of the French suuloton, = - 
cluded from the Great Exhibition in consequence 

Aa lateness of the application made for space. 
of is much to be regretted, as this artist is one 
the few professors of sculpture in ivory, of 
| which but litte is known in this country.” 
mR. MAYALL’S series of aphi < 
* of the Royal Famil antes en 
de-visite sino, is irable; it includes 
member of the family—not oe 
lamented Prince 7 excepting that of the 
ont his death —with portraits of t the Frinons 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

















Exprtoruent or Women.—On the occasion of 
the opening of the Bayswater Atheneum, on the 
evening of the 11th of March, there was exhibited 
in one of the smaller rooms, by the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women, a collec- 
tion of specimens of artistic work done by ladies, 
among which were some productions of a novel 

a plateof butterflies, preserved under 
a thin but secure cover of glass, in all their 
ety rae also by the ol hand an et 
tive ration for consisting 0 
natural flowers wel oer se a dark-coloured 
background. There were some charming illumi- 
nations by Miss Wing, of Oakley Square; carved 
encnsaponnne yen ones — by vom 
Rogers; graceful em i of flowers; pen an 
ink etchings, original and copied, among the 
latter Rethel’s ‘Knight and Death;’ an orna- 
mented chess-board; also original and clever 
designs for playing-cards, porcelain, &c.; with 
roofs of wood engravings by the pop! of the 
School of Art in Queen Square. In another 
part of the building were shown examples of 
“ fern —~q 2 as applied to house decoration, 
especially a large composition executed on a 
surface of planed wood, which was adapted as 
the back of a photographic room ; and a large 
roller blind, similarly treated, hung from one of 
the windows in the hall. 

Marrizsone Scuoon or Art.—Several of the 
large manufacturers and tradesmen at the west 
end of London have formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of instituting a school 
of Art in that part of London. If these gentle- 
men succeed in their object, as we hope they will, 
they must rely more on their own exertions than 
on any government support they may expect. 

A Sar or HLRE. one Fence fae, now 
being executed for the Queen at the studio of 
Mrs. Thornycroft, will excite much interest, both 
from the beauty of the model and the circum- 
stances attending its production. It was the last 
work of Art ever touched upon by the hand of 
the Prince Consort, having en his attention 
so lately as the 28th and 30th of last November : 
on the former day his Royal Highness worked 
with his own hands on the clay, adding by his 
touches to the individual character of the bust. 
Her Majesty has commanded a reduced copy to 
be made in Parian, and we cannot doubt but the 
= mental qualities shown by the Princess in 

er hour of deep trial—qualities which the whole 
nation recognises and admires—will render these 
copies very popular throughout the country. 

R. Vamer Masa, the eminent here ae 
of Piccadilly (who is, by the way, constructing the 
most perfect photographic room in London), 
announces for publication, on the Ist of May, no 
fewer than four photographic portraits of his 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort; but 
Mr. Heath delays their issue until a sufficient 
number of copies can be made ready for circula- 
tion. Copies have been however supplied to the 
court, by express ission of Her Majesty, 
under whose immediate sanction indeed they are 
produced, as at once the most interesting and 
valuable record of the Prince,—being the last por- 
trait for which he ever sat to any artist. They 
are beyond question the best likenesses that have 
been produced by this art, and as they were taken 
in Mr. Heath’s own atelier, they have had all the 
advantages of good light, skilful arrangement, 
and careful manipulation. Undoubtedly 
will be the most satisfactory and the most grati- 
fying acquisitions that can be obtained by the 
anteds of thousands who love and honour the 
mene of the Goon Prince. 

Mr. Watis's Gatuery in Pall Mall is now 
closed, after a very successful “ season ” of visitors 
as well as sales. The exhibition merited the 
prosperity it has obtained, for it was exceedingly 
good as a collection of cabinet pictures. Me. 

wae gonpente next year to offer a prize of one 
hundred guineas to the artist for the best “ 
picture” that will be contributed to his gallery. 


1 og Rorat Porcetais Works at Worcester. 
—In co 


. msequence of some arrangements which 
involve changes in the t of these long 
famous works, the whole of the existing stock is 
announced as about to be disposed of by private 
contract ; and its present proprietors invite pur- 
chasers by holding out to them more than ordi- 
nary inducements to obtain examples of the many 


~~ 
atria, 
gs roductions of the reno 
ory. It is ifying to 
4 — will B codtinged with 
taste and j t by wi 
latterly regained ths fhe for’ i 
still be excelled by their wise and li 
duct, and that the city of Worcester wi 
without this addition to its honour 
its prosperity. A town show-room has 
been opened at 91, Cannon Street. I 
Kerr, the senior partner of the firm, i 
tiring from it. He will take with him, 
the regard and esteem of all who know 
sonally, and long live in the of hi 
fellow-citizens of Worcester—s city whose in- 
terests have been so materially served by hi 
and enterprise. 
A Portrait or tHe Paixce Consort 
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sh 
ordinary evening ra wi 
Garter. The it is not pleasing; the like- 
ness is good, but the expression of the face is 
stern, and the lower part too “fleshy,” even 
allowing for the increased size which the form of 
the deceased prince had latterly assumed. 
TueEreE is now to be seen, at No. 28, Old Bond 
Street, a large picture by A Bonheur, 
called ‘Going to the Fair,’ being, like those tof 
Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, a cattle subject, but dif- 
fering from her works as to the sentiment thrown 
into it. This picture, it is said, the Emperor of 
the French desired to have purchased for the 
Luxembourg, and a large sum was offered for it. 
The artist desired it should be engraved, but the 
French government would not purchase under 
such a condition ; it was therefore sold to a gen- 
tleman at Liverpool, and is now wer 
to being engraved. In the pictures of Rosa Bon- 
heur the snatches of landscape which she gives play 
a very subordinate part ; but in this large picture 
there is a maturely studied piece of Auvergne 
landscape, having a near screen of trees in the 
centre, bene Be on the left, opensa long per- 
—— with far-off cattle groups advancing to 
e angle of the road—that 1, the fo of 
the picture, where they turn to the market-town, 
which appears at a little distance. The animals, 
as models, are much superior to those we com- 
monly meet with in France; and, above all, we 


must remark the effective variety of disposition in 
which they are Seeciocted. Pare is a solitary 
bull shut in a paddock close by, and we see 
distinctly his impatience to join the passing herd. 
The cows look earnestly around for their calves, 
and, as a leading point, there is one of the 
animals standing hesitating, a5 we continual 
see them when arrive at cross roads. It 
differs from - a cattle pobre 
as being warmer, an a 
in iteelf would pass for a well-studied landscape. 
Tue Hovses or Partiament.—We have, on 
more than one occasion, spoken of the ill effects 
which the pictorial decorations in this edil 
sustain from the light of the stained-glass win- 
dows. The artists who have been on 
these works have become so sensible 


the riband of the 


in- 
‘uries accruing to their pictures by the rainbow- 
cold tints frequen ly cast u pe one that 
they have an urgent appeal to | 
rities respecting the matter ; and, certainly, some- 
thing should be done by way of relief. As 
the commissions yet unexecuted, Mr. 
_ a nore — ing oe prepete 
and Mr. E. M. is preparit : 
his second painting‘ The Landing ¢ on Il. 
Corrrzicnt 1x Works OF Anr.—We 4 
pared an article on this subject, but byt 
so confused that we prefer yn S 
lication of our comments until it passed nef 
Houses of Parliament, a matter ee 
volved in considerable doubt. With mucd. 
recommend it, there is also much nst which 
reasonable obj ions may be urge Probably, 
however, parli t will sift and oe te 
in from the chaff. Next month we 


in a condition to report upon it fully. anual 
Tux ARCHITECTURAL Moszvu.—The no 
meeting to distribute prizes to Art- ord Hi 
been held at South Kensington, Beresfon! “ihe 
Esq., president of the society, in the chair: 
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soa were adjudged as follows:—Carved stone 
som tao ind eet eecanal Ruddock, Pimlico ; 
ond prize to Edward Wilfred Thornhill, Dublin ; 
extra prize to John Gould, Camden Town. 
Coloured decoration—Joseph Peploe Wood, Lon- 
don; A. O. R. Harrison, London; and Charles 
J. Lee, Lutterworth. Carved stone capitals—Ist 

rize, James Allen, Pimlico; 2nd prize, John 
Daly, Westminster ; extra — Char’ es Grassby, 
ba Waring Le fan Menry Re 
nolds, London ; 2nd prize, Cornelius John Herley, 
Taunton; extra prizes, Alfred Angus, London ; 
IL. J. Wicks, London ; John Seymour, Taunton ; 
and E. Dujardin, Warwick. Desi s commended 
for tile pavements were—a Gothic design, by 
Mr. E. ing, Penzance; and a Classic pave- 
ment by Miss M. K. Beecham, of Cirencester. 
The principal event of the evening was an an- 
nouncement of the president that arrangements 
were on foot for amalgamating the society with 
the Department of Science and Art at South Ken- 
sington, an announcement that certainly took the 
meeting by surprise, and apparently excited much 
regret if not indignation, notwithstanding the ac- 
companying hint that the society would still 
know how to take care of its own. It is “a 
negociation and a compromise,” but as the fatal 
step has not yet been taken, we earnestly hope it 
is not too late to recede; for, of a surety, fens 
the moment it is settled—from that moment may 
be dated the downfall of a society that has already 
done immense service and has promised to do 
much more. Mr. 8. C. Haut being called upon 
by the chairman to address the meeting, protested 
against the contemplated sacrifice as fatal to the 
society, at the birth of which, in a cockloft in 
Westminster, he had been present, and at the 
death of which it was now likely he should be 
among the mourners.. “ What aid,” he asked, 
“could be by any ibility expected to architec- 
ture by placing the society under the fostering 
care of a gentleman—nominally the secretary, but 
really the director of the Department of Science 
and Art—who had not been ashamed to state 
publicly before an audience at the Society of Arts, 
that the monstrous abortion in the way of build- 
ing that was destined to contain the Art products 
of the world, was a noble and beautiful structure, 
the work of a heaven-born architect, whose 
genius had rendered it not only inexpedient, but 
unnecessary, to obtain the aid of any professional 
architect in the construction and f stenier' of 
the edifice?” “Foreigners,” Mr. Hall contended, 
”" ——- of the discreditable circumstances 
under which the job was perpetrated, and natu- 
rally supposing it was among the best examples 
of British architecture—inasmuch as it was 
erected at enormous cost, with ample time, abun- 
dant means, and past experience of requirements 
—would absolutely shout with unsympathising 
horror when they beheld the latest and the worst 
of our national reproaches in the way of Art.” * 
We believe there was not a single individual in 
the crowded meeting who did not endorse these 
solitons. The only other speaker, the Rev. 

ILLIAM Scorr, stated that, “although he did 
not intend to follow Mr. Hall*in his eloquent 
denunciation of the Exhibition building, he would 
defy any human being to point out to him one 
single inch in that building, either in construc- 
tion, decoration, idea, or effect, that exhibited the 
mind or called out the energies of Art workmen ; 
there was no evidence of the exercise of intelli- 
gence, mind, or skill.” Our space will not per- 
mit us to deal adequately with the subject this 
month ; we shall endeavour to do so next. 

Nortu Loxpon Scnoou or Art.—A public 
meeting was held last month at Islington, the 
object of which was to further a movement for 
the establishment of a Museum, Gallery, and en- 





* We extract the following letter 
- the 18th. It is headed “ Not ays For 
Em, ir,—I am told to understand you go to ask our 
wat" one to open your exhibition. I hope in charity you 
—b~ bring him into the building blindfooled, and so he 
— save the miserable indignation we have suffered from 
selves uh yee ein —T. - hi! we mock our- 

; we see fromm the park dome 
—_ on boards and half hid by the bi enol. Oh the y 
~~ = the frightful shed to call al urope to see! wh 
et at 80 much ? If you only say we build the shed then 
— ne laugh. Even the little boy the guide he say ‘dam 

y- I have, &c., 

Leicester Square, Hotel Sablonitre.” re 7 





larged Schools of Art, for the north of London. 
Ear! Granville occupied the chair on this occasion, 
and advocated the advantages of such an institu- 
tion ; but we do not find in his lordship’s speech 


that any pecuniary t from government was 
promised. A shnlioy mateteant tek lace last 
year on the south side of London, in which Earl 
Granville so far interested himself as to preside 
at a conversazione given at the South Kensington 
in aid of funds: we remember that his lordship 
on that evening held out very little hope of 
government aid. The truth is, so long as efforts 
are made to monopolise everything in the way of 
Art by the authorities at Kensington, just as long 
may other localities, however necessitous, wait for 
help out of the public purse. The south London 
scheme has, for the present at least, been given 
up, and without much chance of its revival. 

Lorp Henry Lennox’s motion for inquiry into 
a of the public money on the National 
Art- ries Came, as we ed it would, to 
nothing. His lordship entirely ignored the ques- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, the worst 
offender of all. It has been intimated to us that 
there are family reasons which would indispose 
the noble member for Chichester to canvass the 
subject. 

He Queen has recently performed a melan- 
choly but most painful duty. On the 15th ult. Her 
Majesty laid, at Frogmore, the foundation-stone 
of the mausoleum intended to hold the remains 
of the late Prince Consort. A full-length statue 
of his Royal Highness, by Baron Marochetti, is 
to form a portion of the work. 

Lampetu Scuoot or Art.—At the last distri- 
bution of prizes to the students in this school, 
twenty-eight bronze medals were awarded in the 
various ¢ , and nine pupils received “ hon- 
ourable mention.” The full number of medals 
allowed by the De ent was awarded in the 
class of design, and an extra medal in that of 
drawing from machinery according to actual 
measurement. This school, which is under the 
direction of Mr. Sparkes, has distanced all others 
of the metropolitan districts in the number of 
medals it has won. 

Tne Late Mr. R. Braxparv.—The sale of the 
pictures, sketches, and proof engravings in the 

ion of Mr. Brandard at the time of his 
cath, will be sold by Messrs. Southgate and 
Barrett, at their room in Fleet Street, early in 
the present month. 

rs. E. M. Warn’s New Picrvre.—A touch- 
ing incident in the hapless fate of Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of the unfortunate Charles L,, 
has furnished Mrs. E. M. Ward with a worthy 
theme for the exercise of her pencil. It is that 
in which the self-styled “Reine malheureuse” 
learns the fatal news of the decapitation of her 
royal husband. The principal figure is a vivid 
and finely-wrought embodiment of the quota- 
tion from Shakspere— 

“The grief that cannot speak, 

Whispers the o’er- t heart, and bids it break.” 

The Pére Gamache is offering consolations, which 

unheard or unheeded, whilst the group of 

ies in waiting bend their mournful and sym- 

thising looks on her unmovable countenance. 

elicitous in the selection of subject, and equally 

so in its execution, this work will largely cakes 
the already high reputation of the artist. 

Tur Prosect or a SurpLementary Exuisition, 
intended to have been erected from the designs of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, ie, we believe, abandoned ; a 
circumstance we very greatly regret, as it might 
have aided to open the eyes of foreigners as to 
our ability to produce something . Weare 
compensated for this disappointment, however, 
LY the announcement of an “INTERNATIONAL 

Azar,” in course of erection, on ground 
longing to the principal proprietor of the land 
about the Exhibition. It is to stand on a space 
nearly opposite the _— entrance to the 
Exhibition, and is to feet long, 100 feet 
wide, and 60 feet in height, with aisles and 
capacious galleries. The external decorations 
have been entrusted to Messrs. Eugene Delessert 
and Co., of Paris, decorators to the emperor. It 
is designed 


ing those who have been shut out by 4 lying 
0 


too late) opportunities of selling artic 
manufacture, sales not being perm) 





to afford exhibitors and others (includ | reposin 


tted in the | 


“big” Exhibition. There are thousands 
interested in this issue ; a will My 
wisely to apply for space wi 

delay. Applications must be made to the offices 
at the ng. We earnestly hope, 
much confidence, that the structure itself will 
be Phy ary to the “great shed ;” next month 
we occasion to describe, an ibly, 
to illustrate it. oe ey 

Tue Crystat Patace Art-Union is proceeding 
satisfactorily, its manager, Mr. T. Battam, having 
procured several new works, chiefly in ceramic 
Art, for distribution to subscribers. 

Tue Ercuixe or tue ‘Dersy Day’ has been 
completed by M. Francois: it is a work of rare 
and marvellous ise. For this work we shall 
be indebted to Mr. Gambart. 

Tue Exnisition or tue Socrery or Femaue 
Artists closed on the 29th of last month, after a 
season with which its managers have good reason 
to be satisfied. 

Tue Picrvre, by E. M. Ward, R.A., of ‘ Louis 
XVI. and his Family in the Temple,’ is in the 
hands of Mr. 8. Cousins, who is proceeding with 
his engraving. From the character of the com- 
position, and well-known skill of the engraver, 
we — a fine print. 

Joun Cross, toe Hisrorican Patwrer.—Nu- 
merous friends of the late Mr. John Cross are 
exerting themselves to get one of his orphan 
children into the Asylum for Idiots, at the next 
election in the present month. The child is his 
eldest son, aged six years; he is imbecile, but 
medical men testify to his state of mind as 
capable of much improvement under judicious 
and skilful management. The family of Mr. 
Cross—of whose life and works we are preparing 
an illustrated notice for our next number—was 
left in very narrow circumstances, so that, inde- 
pendent of the benefit the candidate for admission 
may derive by being placed in the asylum, his 
mother will be, for a time at least, relieved from 
the burden of supporting it. A number of gentle- 
men, with Sir Charles . Eastlake at their head, 
are exerting themselves on his behalf, and we 
sincerely hope that we may be enabled, by means 
of these remarks, to induce others to lend their 
aid. Proxies will be gratefully received by E. 
B. Stephens, ., the well-known sculptor, 27, 
— Belgrave Place, Pimlico. : 

HE Observer expresses an “ uncharitable wish” 
that the late gale, which demolished some hun- 
dreds of panes in the two domes of the Exhibition 
Building, had “levelled them both with the 

nd.” 

Mactise’s Picture of ‘The Meeting of Well- 
ington and Blucher at Waterloo,’ of which we 

ve @ len account in our January 

umber, will, it is presumed, be finally fixed in 
its place in the House of Parliament by the time 
this part of the Art-Journal is in the hands of the 
public. The process by which it is executed has 
so satisfied the artist that, we understand, he has 
determined to adopt it in his companion picture, 
‘The Death of Nelson at —_— ; 

Cost or A Moyourtu.—The 7imes informs us 
that the cost of a monolith will be, “ perhaps, from 
first to last, half as much as the cost of an iron- 
plated frigate,” and coolly proposes that, in order 
to make up the huge sum ad oy | for a big stone, 
all the country subscriptions for local testimonials 
to the late Prince should into that of 
London, in order to place the thing) in Hyde 
Park. This may be a pleasant joke: it can be 
nothing else. only result contemplated by 
the leading journal is that England may show she 
can do, “in the nineteenth century, what the 
ancient ians, and even the nted Britons, 


oy 

“ae our Rovat Commusstonens (the Earl of 
Derby, Ear] of Clarendon, the Lord yor, and 
Sir Eastlake), nominated " Her Majesty 
for managing the great Memorial , have met 
te consid to means by which may be obtained 
a huge ite block for the obelisk, or monolith. 
As yet, Gowever, no decision has been arrived at, 
beyond the probable weight of the stone, which 
is estimated at o thousand tone, and is now 
ing calmly either at Mull, Aberdeen, or 


Ceawell ; it is uncertain which. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tus PvpLIcaTions OF THE ARUNDEL Socrgry. 
Published at 24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Whatever doubts we may have formed as to the 

| esthetical utility of publishing some of the 
—_ works issued by the Arundel Society, we 
nave none in the case of the me due to the sub- 
seribers of last year, which have just made their 


The subjects, executed in chromo- 
Ichography, are the first of a series from the 
frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel, in the Church of 
S. Maria del Carmine, at Florence. This chapel was 
dedicated to St. Peter, in whose honour its walls were 


decorated, in the fifteenth century, with frescoes, all | 





of which excepting two are taken from incidents, 
syphal, in the life of the apostle. These 
were commenced by Masolino da Panicale, 


t year 1430, continued after his death by 
Masaccio, and completed towards the close of the 


century by Filippino Lippi, all Florentine artists: | 


but the interpretation 


the subjects is, there is 
every reason to presume, in 


obscure, while, in | 


one or two cases, the artists who executed them have | 


never been authoritatively ascertained. Water-colour the Ghumsh Ghen te alt couple are able, and 
t. 


made for the Arundel Society in 1859-60, by Signor | = be prevailed upon, to perform 


copies of the whole series, on a reduced seale, were 


Marianneci, and thirteen heads, selected from dif- 
ferent were copied on the scale, and, as nearly 
as ble in facsimile, of the originals. The next 
step was to have these drawings reproduced, and 
Messrs. Storch and Kramer, the eminent lithographers 
of Berlin, were commissioned 
lithography, under the superintendence of Professor 


to copy in chromo- | 


Gruner, all the reduced figure-subjects, with the most _ 


interesting of the full-sized heads, which the society | 
intends to by annual instalments, in the | 
order of t in the chapel, for the use 
of members, and for any others who may wish 
to hase them. 
plates now published include the two subjects 
not ha reference to the life of St. Peter; they 
Fall of Man, and are painted on the 
flanking the entrance to the chapel. The 
one by Filippino a shows Adam and Eve par- 
— the forbidden fruit ; the other, by Masaccio, 
our parents driven out of Eden, the avenging 
angel, with a drawn sword, hovering over their 
heads. Both are beautiful compositions, but the 
latter, in its grand simplicity, is positively sublime. 
On the next sheet are two subjects taken from the | 
frescoes which occupy the tier on the north 
side of the interior ; one represents St. Peter Preach- | 
Peter Baptizing, both by Masolino. | 
T there are points of excellence in each of these, | 
there is also great disparity between them, the former | 
being incomparably superior to the latter in compo- | 
sition and ex —the heads in this picture are | 
wonderful in their individuality, especially those of | 
St. Peter, of a stout figure in monkish costume stand- | 
ing in front of the apostle, and of a kneeling woman | 
ae - a — : —s = devotional | 
) » cac i 
yin — y one forming a complete 
‘ Tribute Money,’ by Masaccio, is another of | 
the series, and a most beautiful picture it is—in the 
Cae ho : p of disciples and others stands | 
arm stretc out, and addressing | 
the bystanders with reference to the tribute ; the 


| 


head of the Saviour is unlike any other we can call | POSSe8ses. 


to mind—eweet, yet ified and manly in expres- 
sion. In this, as in * St. Peter Preaching all 
the heads constitute studies of the highest value to 
painters of sacred history. The fourth 


" ate shows 
two life-wized heads out of this group, dt ~ + that | 


of an old man with 
pat att # white beard, the other that of | 


men did not consider 
or faces that 
Raffaellism, as 
win admiration by 
ul unearthly beauty, 
one which we can 


guid These 
raw distorted 
repel by their very ugliness. Pre 
manifested by them, is an art to 
~ beauty; and yet not a fancif 
mit one typical of humanity, 
recognise as embodyi , 


| ing as master of the ceremonies with more zeal 


| pair form the point of the composition, but the 


| Rampres ov Skarcu or Mossgs: and RAMBLES IN 


These are two tiny volumes, the merit of which is to 
| be estimated in a ratio exactly the converse of their 


| and truthfully, and in the fulness of her own deep 
| feeling, and her pleasant words convey valuable and 


| 


| And then her subjects enjoy almost unbounded sym- 


| regard. 


| 
. 


its Operations no | 


conferring an immense benefit to 


ment to use t 
creda, strange my, naman 


following their own 
often tend to 


and unnatural fancies, which too 
lower Art rather than clevate it. 


| 


| 


pictures as these within reach of | 
ve anges sense and judg- | 


Tue Gotpen Weppixe. Engraved by P. Grmar- 
pst, from the Picture by L. Knaus. Published 
by Gourr. and Co., London and Paris. 

There are two bridal ceremonies popularly celebrated 

in many parts of France, and almost universally in 

Germany: one is called “The Silver Wedding,” 

which takes place when the married couple have 

reached twenty-five years of their wedded life; the 
other, which is of rare occurrence, is called “ The 

Golden Wedding ;” it is celebrated when the matri- 

monial tie has lasted unbroken for half a century : 

this jubilee anniversary is kept with much solemnity, 
followed by feasting and merry-making. The old 
folks who have been united so many years are 
treated as if it was the first day of their marriage ; 
they are taken to church by their relatives and 
friends, and are generally accompanied by a train 
of children and grand-children, and the religious 
part of the ceremony being concluded, the remainder 
of the day is devoted to festivity. A kind of rustic 
throne is erected forgthem under the finest tree on 
the village um, thee all assemble, games are 
carried on, and dancing, to the music of all the 
instrumentalists that can be mustered for the occa- 
sion: the principal feature of the latter amusement is 
what is “The Grandfather Dance,” and great 


It is this incident in the festivity of which the 
German artist Knaus has painted a picture that has 
obtained a celebrity in his own country equal to 
that aceorded to Wilkie’s ‘ Village Festival’—to 
which the subject bears some resemblance—in our 
own. A large group of villagers of all ages appear 
on the scene, a few of them are en in dis- 
cussing the good thi provided for their enter- 
tainment, but the majority watch with no small 
interest the grey-haired man and his comely wife, 
who are dancing soberly, if not merrily, in the 
midst of them; the schoolmaster of the village act- 
than dignity, as it seems to us. The ancient 
attendant figures are full of imterest: there is a 
young mother seated, with an infant in her arms, 
an older child standing by her side, and one sitti 
at her feet, holding his r’s thfee-corne’ 
hat; a pretty group this is, scions, it may be pre- 
sumed, of the old couple. There are young men 
and maidens looking on, wondering, doubtless, if it 
will ever be their good fortune to perform “ The 
Grandfather Dance.” There, too, are noisy, but not 
rude little boys, accompanying the music of the in- 
struments with mimic strains: and on the “ throne” 
under the tree are a few veterans whom, in all pro- 
bability, it has not been permitted to have a 
“Golden Wedding.” They are grave, but not sad, 
amid all the mirth and innocent pleasure—pleasure 
without rioting and excess. 

The subject has evidently been well and carefully 
studied, in almost every face there is character and 
individual expression : the figures are grouped in a 
masterly manner, and the light and shade is effec- 
tively arranged. The engraving throughout is har- 
monious in tone, but it is rather weak, for a large 
print, and would have borne more colour generally: 
this deficiency may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the tone of the picture; the German sehool of paint- 


ing is not, as a rule, distingui for its brilliancy 
of colouring, whatever ax caediens qualities it 


Search or Ferns. By Marcaret PLvEs. 
Published by Houtston & Wricut, London. 


size. Humble in pretension as the mosses them- 
selves, while she promises but little, Miss Plues 
accomplishes very much; for she writes tenderly 


varied teaching. Miss Plues has illustrated her pages 
simply yet effectively, and the ensemble of her little 
book wins that good opinion which she so well 
understands how both to strengthen and to secure. 


pathy. Ferns are universal favourites, and mosses 
may be content with their own share of popular 
To all lovers of these fairies of the vege- 

table world we have the utmost pleasure in intro- 
dueing Miss Plues, confident that they will find her 
: de, and a companion in whose 
society they wil be content to take only a single 
ramble. Miss Plues way to invite us to accom- 
yong aa her search after Lichens, Sea-weeds, and 
= gi: = that her preparations may speedily 
comp mee we are quite in : 
spond to her bidding. . aaa 


bi hers. His designs for 
heneeuns show considerable i 
united with elegance of form. 
- of ornamentation is seen 


aaa 
MEDALS OF THE Bririsu Army, 
WERE Won. By THomas C 
the “Curiosities of War,” 
Groomspriner & Sons, 


We have before us a work u the medals 
have from time to time been awanel je 


* What is a ribbon worth to a soldier? 
Glory 


. Everything! is priceless.” 
We have no definite record of medals or decora- 


tions being given as rewards for naval or 
services bso the time of tho Cunenenmaline ie 
believe the first medal was struck and distributed by 


: 


Adjutan’ 


itt 


must greatly add to its value as a book of 
and as authority upon the ject 
second volume is devoted to 

and South Africa, and in it, among 
seribed the actions of Alexandria, Maida, Vimi 


A} 
by 


j 


i 


f 
e 


he however, beyond dispute, from the 
saanaiiiehen, that the reverse fine ‘oe 
t seated on a holding 

the ri Seah on the nites branch in the left—is 
saphal bemaenhananamiads of about 450 B.c., 
a specimen of which is in the British 
Museum. The third volume is devoted to the rewards 
for services in India and China. It is, perhaps— 
owing to the Sepoy revolt, and the recent operations 
in China—to the student of British military a 
subject down to the 6th March, 1861, when the 
Quan ws leased to command that a medal should 
be Restewel upen 


all the officers and soldiers of 
Her Majesty’s army and the Indian forces, employed 
in the second Chinese war. The medal has three 
c inscribed “Canton, 1857;” “Taku Forts, 
1860 ;” and “ Pekin, 1860.” 

seeterrerecomeet 
in our ; but sure, when i J 
and victories of the British army will certainl 
another war-medal. 
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DrixxkinG-Cups, Vases, EWERS, AND ORNAMENTS ; 

i for the Use at on at Silver- 
smiths. Twenty-one Fac-similes : 

rare Etchings by Virem Sovis. Published by 


J. ROMELL, don. 


The works of this old German e 


century, are much sought 
they are very rare. sells 


rints engraved with the burin, 
comabentios he made 
on wood for the 


and 
but whether he engraved 
uted point with 
Art- 
uity and ’ 
he German 


ver, 
is a 


Y 


from the study of them, q 
French designs of the 
the seventeenth and e 
much influenced the c d 
that designers and manufacturers would do 








look to some other sources for 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 


REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 




















The 
than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 5. BURTON, when 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs. and 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very best next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it 
be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as ws — 
Fiddle or |Thread or or 
Old Silver|Brunswick) Lily > 
one Pattern. | ol ke. 
Zadj/Zeaj £eaj;2e2n4 
12 Table Forks........| 113 0| 2 4 0| 210 0] 215-0 
12 Table Spoons ....>. 113 0| 24 0] 210 0| 316 © 
12 Dessert Forks...... 140/112 0| 115 0] 119 @ 
12 Dessert Spoons... 1 4 0) 112 @/| 115 0| 117 @ 
12 Tes SpOOUS ....0..0- ow oO} 120)/16 0/170 
| ¢ en} 010 6| 013 6) 0 0] OM @ 
| ofenceladion | © 60'0801/09 0/096 
1 Spoon ......| 0 6 6| O10 0) O11 O| O18 @ 
2 falt Spoons, gilt}! 9 3 4 ode) os oases 
Mutt Spo, tio 1s) 023/026, 096 
. 
fur Fish Curves] 140/17 6| 120 0| 239 6 
1 Butter Knife...) © 26/065 6|060!/070 
1 Goup Ladle........) 010 @| O17 ©| O17 ©} 100 
1 Sugar Sifter.........) © 3 3) 046| 050) 06 6 
Total ....1 919 9/1310 3| 1419 6/16 4 © 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Disk 
| Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&e., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 





PAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA 
| TRAYS. 


An assortment of Tza Trays and Waiters, wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 


novelty. 
New Oval Papier M&ché Tra: 
persetofthree. . .. . "trom 20, to 10 guens 
a See fete 2s. to 4 
Convex shape ditto . . . . from Ts. 6d. 


Round and Gothie Wai 
equally low. i¢ Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 


TEL IRNS.»r LONDON MAKE ONLY. 


in the assortment of London-made TEA-URNS 
wilt en Sanat ill the recent noveltion mane of 

registered, is on at WI s. 
BURTON'S, from £2 2s. to £6. 


| WILLIA 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


of the above are 

to 
ROO contain an of 
DERS, STOV RANGES, CHIMNEY-P 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGER 


e 
Li 
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& 
# 
s 
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The BURTON and all other PATE 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


Tlie most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


Knives! Knives 
Doren. 





mal 
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eee) tT to 
SCacaouawwe 


visit WILLIAM S. puntos SHOW. 
such an assortment 


for variety, 














St ad 


AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 


guaranteed 
objects of Verts, Sie estate wt 8 DURTOR 
facturers of Paris, from Ww WILLIAM §, BURTON 
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M 8S. BURTON'S 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 





MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 
sine Silver and Eleetro |  Hot-water Dishes, = Table Cutlery, Iron and Brass Bedstesds, 
Mata wr, Britannia Feodee ; | Tea Trays. | cerned — 
no ie | co | 





TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
BEDSTEADS, as well as 150 different Articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent 
































